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pice IT IS! Here is What ? 


Here is a real Supplementary First Reader: 


Je ke Monroy THE SIGHT READER. 


For High Schools, Academies, and the Upper Classes of Grammar Schools. 
IS book gives extended and varied reading to first reader pupils, while not exceeding the voecab- 


HENRY A. WISE, Sut. Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md. : — T! 
ne a Boe = simple, von: oad — in which the subject is treated will enable any teacher to teach ulary of the first reader, with which they are familiar, Fits any reader. It may be used atter the 
oK-keeping regular reader for the grade is finished, as it contains no word that has not been read in that book. 
E. SB. NEELY, Sut. of Public Schools, St. Joseph, Mo. :— Or, it may be used side by side with the regular first reader, it being so graded that in its early part, 
“A great improvement on the ordinary text-book on that subject on account of its simplicity and practi- middle part, and latter part it has only the words found in the corresponding early part, middie part, 

on character. It ought to meet with great success. ! and Jatter part of the regular first reader, See 
It gives the pupil the same familiar words in new combinations, expressing new thoughts, 


WwW H, of Schools, Bec Mass and therein lies its peculiar value 
e book seems to be an excellent one, both in arrangement, definition, It is cheap, too. Onlv costs 15 cents, sent by mail, postage paid. Shall we send you one’? Address 
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MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., | BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


209, 31, and 33 E. 19th Street, - = = New York. 
Publishers of School Books, 


Nichols’ Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 


A Book for each Graded School Year, beginning with the Second. Price, 25 cents each book. 


Unique in plan — Modern in methods — Successful in use — Enthusiastically endorsed — The most notable publication of the time for teaching 
Sample copy sent for 15 cents each book. Favorable terms for introduction. Correspondence requested. 
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and general treatment of 
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Color Studies : International: Conventional . Eagle, Ye Elk, Englo, Gold Seal, Isis, 
Le Roi, Linden, Marmion, Sceptre, 
Study in Brown Columbia Senior, Stanton, Vashtai, Westchester Royal. o~ eyo 
Study France GERMANY. FRANCE. 
: 28 New Tablets in All. 
Study in Purple Germany | are unexcelled in 5 and 
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Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(ar Sule Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Circulars 
Free. 


Needed in every y Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COPMIPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New Vork, 


Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 
Satisfactory cause for selling. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ 
3 Somerset St., 


Wanted, 


A teacher or active business manager with $35,000 
to $5,000 to invest in a partnership to develop a 
highly profitable school, 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in Fast Texas, 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


AGENCY, 
Boston. 
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Teachers Wanted, Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


rida olauy., Clucage, Lil, 4,000 positions filled 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 
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KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 
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70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Tunnel : Route. 
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NIAGARA FALLS, 
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“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Shary ener.’ 
the work we u and quickly. 
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From what I pe rsonally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
ge convince d that the ‘ Gem’ 1s the very best sharpener on the market. 


either in the school or the office. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

It does 

‘This last is of great for school work, 
1e cities and towns of the 


In fact 1 do 

other which at all compares with this one for use 
JOEL D. MILLER, 

Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


CONVENTION, 


Los Angeles, Cal., 


July 11—14, 1899. 


SANTA 


Is the most comfortable summer route — 
It provides the best dining-car and eating- 


house service 


It is 


to Los Angeles 


24 to 36 hours shorter 


than any other line, 


This Route presents scenes of 
fully set forth in the 
illustrative descriptive books, mailed free on 


The Moki Snake Dance, 


educated traveler, which are 


To California and Back, | 


176 pp., 176 illustrations, 60 pp., 


Grand Canon of Arizona, 


32 pp., 15 illustrations 48 pp., 
The summer climate 
summer temper¢ “re 
and Santa Barbara is 


Correspondence solicited. 


64 illustrations, 


Las Vegas Hot Springs, 


) illustrations. 


Southern California is delightful. 
Los 
lower than that of most Eastern cities. 


in the world. 


extraordinary interest to the 
following 
application : 
New Mexico Health Re- 
sorts, 88 pp., 45 illustrations. 
Arizona Health Resorts, 


84 pp.. 27 illustrations, 


The 


{ngeles, San Diego, Corone tdo, 


S. W. MANNING, N. E. Agent, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


332 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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The bath can be made an exhilarating pleasure 
by the use of Ivory Soap. It cleanses the pores of 
all impurities, leaving the ‘skin soft, smooth, ruddy 
and healthy. Ivory Soap is made of pure, vegetable 
oils. The lather forms readily and abundantly. 


IT FLOATS. 


Copyright, 1898, hy The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat! 
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....-GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT® JOSEPH GILLO 
OF FICIAL PEN REGISTRY PEN ARROWHEAD PEN 


1065, OFFICIAL. 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Cireular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


Attention of delegates and teachers who contemplate attend- 
ing the National Educational Association Convention 


AT LOS ANGELES 


LHE 


IS CALLED TO 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
NEW 


THREE 
ROUTES 
SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY : 


Write for illustrated literature descriptive of these 
routes and places of interest in California. 


VIA ORLEANS ; 


OGDEN ROUTE, 
viA OGDEN, UTAH ; 


SHUASTA ROUTE, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


VIA 


EDWIN HAWLEY, 


E. E. CURRIER, ' 
| Assistant General Traffic Manager. 
| 


New England Agent, 
State St., Boston. 
L. HW. NUTTING, 
Kastern Passenger Agent, 
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Send for New Catalogue. 
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INFLUENCE. 


BY CHARLES WINSLOW DEANE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


A dense cloud, harbinger of tempest dread, 
Mounts on its pinions fleet from out the West. 
A zephyr breathes upon its raging breast, 

When, lo! the devastating storm is dead, 


And what erstwhile was with the whirlwind fed 
Yields gentle rain, which gives new life and zest 
To all mankind; while field and forest, blessed, 

Awake to song. Cheered nature lifts her head. 


A lowering brow, expressive of the heart, 
External phase of passion pent within, 
Belike to break its toils for darksome deed: 
A noble thought revives its course athwart, 
When force, which else had plunged a soul in sin, 
Lends help to free the world from wrong and need, 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL CRISIS,—(1V.) 


BY A. WINSHIP. 


If the issue is between the boss and the expert, then 
all friends of education should strive to weaken the 
boss or strengthen the expert, or both. Low to 
weaken the boss is one problem, how to strengthen the 
expert is quite another. In the present chapter the 
second problem will be considered. 

Heretofore the term expert has been used ina 
broad sense, now discrimination is necessary.  Pri- 
marily, an expert is one who has been tried, who has 
been put to the test, who has come out of the test suc- 
cessfully. ‘This idea must never be overlooked. 
The retically, we have read into the word two ele- 
ments—extended special training and abundant ex- 
perience, But this is more theoretical than practical. 
This is true of the expert in detail, but not of the ex- 
pert on administration or of general conditions. ‘The 
successful expert witness before a judge or jury is the 
all round man of capacity, rather than the man whose 
training has been highly specialized. The last ex- 
pert testimony I heard was by a man who said, “You 
must understand that 1 do not appear as an expert. 
I have had neither the training nor the experience of 
a specialist, but L will state how the facts appear to 
me to bear upon this case”; and the professional 
experts were of no account in the eyes of the jury or 
of the court when his testimony was given.  Ilis 
capacity for sizing up the expert conditions was ree- 
ognized. 

We need to discriminate sharply between the pro- 
fessional characteristics of the teacher and of the 
administrator in school affairs. ‘The teacher of the 
future will become an expert through specializing in 
education and training. It is no longer a question of 
genius chiefly with the teacher, any more than with 
the every-day machinist or electrician, but of spec- 
ializing in training. In administration, however, it 
is a question of capacity. When the Boston elevated 
railway management was preparing to expend many 
millions upon the building of the most intricate sys- 
tem whieh should combine surface, elevated, and sub- 
way roads, they were ready to pay a salary that could 


command the services of the best engineers and eleec- 
tricians in America. After due consideration, they 
employed as chief engineer for the construction of 
the best and most complicated road in the world a 
man who had never studied electricity, and had done 


little in railroad engineering, a man who was an all- 
round engineer, a man untrained in college or school 
of technology. What they wanted and what they 
secured was great administrative engineering capac- 
ity. ‘That is what the University of Illinois sought 
and secured when it chose Andrew 8. Draper as presi- 
dent. 

Thus far the great weakness in educational regen- 
eration is lack of clearness of vision and intelligent 
agreement as to what is desirable in professional ad- 
ministration. ‘There is no divergence of views as to 
the importance of taking the schools out of the hands 
of politicians, society faddists, or religious enthusi- 
asts, but merely as to the hands in which they shall 
be placed. In Chicago, in Buffalo, in Boston, and 
other cities, when the movement is made to lodge all 
professional power and responsibility with one man, 
and all business affairs with another, the people, 
through their legislators, look about in a dazed condi- 
tion for the kind of a man to assume such responsi- 
bility, and then do nothing. 

ducational leaders are not agreed. Some say he 
should be a young man _ pedagogically trained at 
Clark, Jlarvard, or Cornell, a man equipped with the 
history, psychology, and literature of education, re- 
gardless of experience; others, that he should be a vet- 
eran like Jasper, Lane, or Seaver, with extended ex- 
pericnce, Whose incorruptibility is demonstrated, and 
who has the genius for faithfulness to every detail, 
regardless of their knowledge of modern psychology. 
Still others say he should be a man like Balliet, Ken- 
dall, or Dutton, who has fairly well mastered the 
scholastic side of professional thought, and has shown 
as good an administrative pace as may be done in 
places of the size of Springfield, New Haven, and 
Brookline. Unfortunately, the believers in any one 
ol these classes is a rank disbeliever in both the 

thers, and would sooner all three should fail if their 
plan is net tread. 

What is the result? ‘That there is no satisfactory 
uniformity of sentiment regarding the kind of men to 
be chosen for miportant superintendencies. No su- 
perintendent has ever been transferred from one large 
city to another. None has ever taken a pedagogi- 
cally trained expert, and in rare instances has there 
been promotion from lesser superintendency. 
Philadelphia took a retired normal school principal, 
Chicago took a college president, San Francisco and 
Detroit took teachers from the ranks. Cleveland and 
Salt Lake City promoted from other cities. New 
Haven chose a man from the business world. As 
a rule, all of these men have been a success, no one of 
them more conspicuous than some others. A study 
of the preparation of the state superintendents would 
prove no more satisfactory. Wisconsin is the only 
state that has chosen her state superintendent from 
the superintendency of one of her largest cities, and 
no one of them has chosen a man highly trained pro- 
fessionally in one of our modern pedagogical insti- 
tutions. 

It is clear that there is too much emphasis placed 
upon training in certain circles, and too little upon 
capacity, that there is not a distinct appreciation of 
the relative force of genius and education. Another 
evil is lack of appreciation on the part of educational 
leaders and of the public of the grand opportunity and 
great responsibility of the superintendent of schools. 
When these are recognized we shall command men of 
proportionate capacity, and shall make the position 
secure, the authority ample, and the pay adequate. 

‘To be such a superintendent as Greater New York 
requires demands as large capacity as to manage the 
elevated railways, the Vanderbilt railway system, or 
the Standard oil interests, and it should be as great 
an honor to be her superintendent as to be governor 
of New York. Salaries of $50,000 are paid with ease 
to men who have no need to possess greater capacity 
than the man who wisely directs the educational in- 
terests of the second largest city in the world. 

The genius of the large corporation or trust is that 
it discovers capacity. In no private concern, in no 


partnership business, is it possible to discover capac- 
ity as it is in the large corporation. ‘The expert for 
detail, the man of capacity lor management is sure to 
be the outcome of the new industrial conditions, and 
the civic and educational life must become in sub- 
stance what the great corporationand trustare becom- 
ing in these regards. It will work hardships, there 
will be cruelty tor a time, until the principle of pen- 
sion is perfected and applied. Lt must not be in char- 
ity, but in justice, that the incapacitated, the en- 
feebled, and the aged are provided for when they 
step aside for the expert and the man of capacity. 


SCHOOLS IN THE CITY WILDERNESS. 


Nowhere are the schools so potent a force and so 
vital a stronghold as in the slums. ‘The conglomerate 
immigrant population of the tenement-house dis- 
tricts of our cities presents one of the diflicult prob- 
lems of to-day. ‘To the schools falls the task of instill- 
ing into various foreign minds, with the English lan- 
guage, a conception of American principles and ideals. 
they must teach loyalty and patriotism with history. 
The interest of these children in the history of the 
United States is in many cases almost insatiable. No- 
where is the ceremony of saluting the flag, as the sym- 
hol of a common country, so eflective in stimulating 
the sentiment of patriotism. Pictures and busts ot 
notable Americans in the schoolrooms, and the exer- 
cises on Friday afternoons, and just before holidays, 
when selections from the masterpieces of American 
statesmen are spoken, help to give the children a 
distinct national feeling. ‘lhe results accom- 
plished in this line are obvious and gratifying to any 
one familiar with the work. 

Irish children respond most readily to the assimilat- 
ing influence of the schools. ‘They show special 
capacity for entering into the enthusiasm that goes 
with the city and the nation. 

lialian children have much of this same adapta- 
bility. he work of the schools in this direction has 
an immediate and substantial effect in bringing about 
social solidarity. The local community is ploughed 
through by most of the racial and social prejudices of 
European history. ‘Che public school is serving as 
the chief agency for allaying hostility and establish- 
ing a basis for new interests and common loyalties. 

The school can do more than college settlements 
and philanthropic institutions in the reconstructive 
work of building up a better life for the distriet out 
of its own material and by means of its own reserve of 
Vitality. It is the one institution that touches every 
family. The Jaw in Massachusetts requires the at- 
tendance of all children between eight and fourteen 
years of age. With this reach of power, the school 
makes the essential beginnings both of individual and 
collective development. Amid the worst surround- 
ings of the industrial struggle, of intemperanee, ugli- 
ness, vice, and ignorance, it wields its power for right- 
ecousness. It imparts knowledge and the discipline 
that goes with knowledge. It demands punctuality, 
order, obedience; it attempts to administer equitable 
rewards and punishments; and in these ways brings 
the pupil early within the realm of government. ‘The 
school presents to the child new standards in the per- 
son of its teachers, new moral visions in the great 
men and women of history. 

The streets educate with fatal precision. In the 
promiscuous street life there is often every sort. of 
license that can evade police authority. An essen- 
tially lawless disposition, restlessness under restraint, 
low indulgence, carelessness, oftentimes cruelty, are 
the predominating traits in many street children. 
Some become “incorrigible truants” or develop crim- 
inal tendencies. The thing the schools have to con- 
tend with, and that which brings shipwreck to much 
educational effort in such districts, is this predoim- 
inating impulse to get free from restraints. 

The kindergarten and manual training, in partic- 
ular, meet the special needs of street children. ‘The 
kindergarten makes the child a social being. Acts 
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of self-denial, self-control, and courtesy, of regard for 
the rights of others, and respect for property, teach 
the child to yield his individual will for the good of 
the many. It instills a love of the beautiful, and 
teaches the child to observe and love nature, By 
means of its beautiful songs, poems, and stories, it 
steeps the child’s mind in noble thoughts. Such feel- 
ings do much to counteract street experiences. As to 
actual results, it is a matter of daily observation that 
there are children constantly coming to kindergar- 
tens uncontrollable at home—“wooden” children, 
morbidly sensitive children, aggressively vain chil- 
dren—who are rendered tractable and responsive. 

Manual training is a particularly hopeful form of 
education in tenement-house districts. It is practi- 
cal, for the majority of boys in such a district must 
turn to some form of manual labor for a livelihood. 
The school training develops special capacity, reveals 
what the hoy can best do, and gives dexterity. It is, 
besides, corrective and uplifting. Street life has de- 
veloped the boy's destructive side. Manual training 
stimulates the dormant, creative impulses, which, in 
turn, supplant the destruetive tendencies. It is the 
enemy of indifference and willfulness, because every 
step requires self-control; thoughtfulness, care. A 
thing created means for the boy added self-respect. 

If the teachers desire not only to impart informa- 
tion, but to be an inspiration, if they show a genuine 
interest in the home and personal welfare of their 
pupils, they have a wonderful field of influence on 
the future of our country. 

{Adapted from ‘‘The City Wilderness, a Settlement Study 
of the South End, Boston,” by Robert A. Woods and others. | 


THE LOOK-ABOUT-YOU CLUB, 


BY FREDERICK HOUGHTON, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Aims.—In the organizing of the club there were 


{wo aims, both determined by the environment of our 
pupils. Our district is a scattered one, lying far out 
in the city’s outskirts, and while access to the heart 
of the city is easy by various car lines, many pupils 
know as little of Buffalo as of Boston. The first aim, 
therefore, is to give to pupils an idea of the city in 
which they live, its points of interest, its industries, 
and its resources. ‘lo this end, plans are made to 
visit those places of which Buffalonians should know 
and the great industries which make Buffalo famous. 

The second aim is perhaps even more important. 
Most of our people are of the working class. Wages 
are low and luxuries few, and the children have little 
or no opportunity to become acquainted with those 
things which make life pleasant, the things beautiful. 
And so we aim to bring into the child’s life, even if for 
a short time only, something of beauty, and to culti- 
vate in him an appreciation of the beautiful. Ac- 
cordingly visits are made to the homes of pretty things, 
picture shops, art exhibits, pottery, and rug shops, and 
heautiful churches. 

The Club.—Properly speaking, it is not a club at 
all, except in name, and this was given only for con- 
venience in calling together members. It is more of 
a class, composed of pupils from the upper grades, 
together once a week, for the purpose of 
making visits to different points of interest. 

The size of the class depends upon the place to be 
Some of the points are of more interest. than 


coming 


visited, 
others, as for instance, an exhibit of pictures, to which 
some thirty pupils were taken. On the other hand, 
if a pottery shop be the objective point, owing to 
danger of breakage, a few only, perhaps ten, may at- 
tend. A class of about fifteen is usually to be desired, 
being just large enough to be easily managed. The 
only officer of the club is a secretary, who takes upon 
herself the task of writing for permission to visit, and 
As prin- 
cipal, L personally conduct the club, and lay out. the 
itinerary, relying upon the secretary to attend to all 
arrangements. ‘The club’s visiting day is fixed, heing 
Wednesday of each week after school hours, 

Visits and Results.—Appended will be found a list, 
made out by the secretary, of the visits already made 
and of those scheduled. It will be noticed that suffi- 
cient time has not vet elapsed to carry out all aimed at; 


of notifying members as to the destination. 


and that more stress has been put upon the seeond 
um, most of the points being places where pretty 


things were sold. In our visiting we were in all cases 


well treated by those with whom we came in contact 
and in most cases something of interest was given us 
as a reminder of the visit. These reminders form the 
nucleus of a collection made by the club of interest- 
ing articles, for which a case must soon be provided. 

The following is a list of the interesting places 
visited by the Look-About elub. ' 

Sevin’s art store. 

Art exhibit. 

Press and composing room of Buffalo Evening News. 

Rug department of William Hengerers. 

Weather bureau of Guaranty building. 

Art pottery of Irwin R. Brayton. 

Antiques of Edward H. Jennings. 

Mrs. Frederick Houghton’s collection of Oriental art 
goods, 

Turn Verein (gymnasium). 

St. Louis church (Gothic). 

St. Paul’s church, 

Art room of Buifalo library. 

A visit briefly described may be of interest. ‘The 
objective point was the rug department of a depart- 
nent house. ‘The visit was correlated with the work 
in geography of one of the classes, which had just fin- 
ished studying the Orient. Upon arrival, the 
manager, a Syrian, detailed an assistant, also a 
Syrian, to show us about. This he did, showing 
different rugs of all various styles and explaining their 
manufacture, By means of half-finished rugs, torn 
and mended rugs, and a small native loom, the mak- 
ing by hand of such fabrics was made clear to the 
pupils. Ie then showed and explained in an equally 
interesting way numerous specimens of metal work 
and embroidery made in his own country. Before 
leaving the manager showed letters in his own lan- 
yuage, explained, the method of writing, and gave as 
a reminder his autograph in Turkish script. The 
class came away with a fair knowledge of the making 
of rugs and some appreciation of their beauty. 

Applicability and Suggestions.—I believe that the 
idea set forth above, of broadening out a child’s life 
by giving him a more thorough knowledge of things 
of interest and beauty which ordinarily he might 
never gain, may be applied in any large city. Most of 
our cities, and especially the older ones, present great 
opportunities for the carrying outof thisidea. But the 
work must necessarily be done on a small seale, for 
not only must classes be small, but in each city only 
a few may be organized. For while a shopkeeper 
may welcome one class, a succession of such classes 
would become a burden. 

‘To further carry out the idea, two suggestions may 
be offered. The first is that pupils be furnished with 
note books in which to set down their impressions, 
This I have not done, as I find, from my own ex- 
perience, that your note-book is a great deadener of 
interest, and where the imbibing of knowledge is a 
pleasure, the noting of it down in black and white is 
apt to become drudgery. . 

The second is that before the class visits any point, 
the conductor give such information about it as will 
best prepare the minds of his pupils for its proper 
study or appreciation, 


Bt 


A BIRD'S TOOLS. 

When Mother Nature decreed that her bird ehil- 
dren should be artisans and bread winners, she pro- 
vided them with the necessary implements for their 
various trades, these differing in form and shape and 
adaptability in the different species. She gave the 
power of ready and rapid motion in flight, and, besides 
this, special tools for specific operations. She knew 
well that if one of her feathered race were to build a 
tree house, he would require all sorts of carpentering 
tools, as well as transportation facilities for his mate- 
rial; if a sand house, he would need shovels and spades 
and perhaps surveyors’ instruments. If his occupa- 
tion should be that of a fisherman, he must have lines, 
and hooks, and nets, and spears; while if he were to be 
a hunter of live game, how could he pursue his eall- 
ing without traps, and bows and arrows, or other offen- 
sive weapons. Again, if he were to earn his living as 
a seed gleaner, he must have crushing or grinding 
machines: and if he were to be a weaver, he must have 
loom and shuttle. So nature furnished the bill and 


feet to serve for these various uses; and since they do, 
indeed, suffice for every need of feathered life, it is 
not to be wondered at that there are many differences 
in the form and structure of these organs, correspond- 
ing with the different habits of different birds. Thus 
the duck, who is happiest when sailing on the water, 
has webbed feet fitted for paddling or rowing; while 
the kingbird, who delights to sit perched on some 
airy branch, has a foot which is fitted for grasping, 
and which will mechanically lock round any support. 
The sparrows, who are seed eaters, have bills that are 
strong and sharp enough to break open the tough 
covering of seeds and get at the kernel; while the can- 
nibal shrike has a bill hooked and notched and alto- 
gether a fit instrument for tearing flesh. 

The number of toes on a bird’s foot differs in differ- 
ent species. No birds have over four toes, and the 
ostrich has only two. Most of the familiar birds, 
which belong to the perching order, have four toes, 
three pointing towards the front and one pointing 
backwards. Woodpeckers who do no real perching, 
hut often sleep propped against the side of a tree or 
limb, have two toes pointing front and two back, and 
their claws are noticeably strong and sharply curved, 
this making it easy for them to cling against the bark. 
Birds that wade have little grasping power in their 
feet, and the hind toe is shortened or in some cases sup- 
pressed entirely. Snipe and sandpipers are waders. 
Swimming birds have either webbed or lobate feet, the 
latter having toes bordered at the sides with flaps of 
stiff membrane arranged in scallops. ‘The domestic 
duck shows the webbed type, while the coot, well 
known to sportsmen, presents the lobate structure. 

Birds of prey, whose feet are of the perching type, 
have toes capable of great expansion. Their claws 
are remarkable for strength and size, and on the inner 
surface are set with sharp, hairy spikes. The hind 
toe can be stretched far apart from the others, and 
when the bird’s talons close over its quarry, they come 
together like grappling irons. Many birds of prey 
have their tearing beak and terrible talons partly or 
nearly covered with feathers, the better to conceal 
them from the animals upon which they prey. 

A bird’s leg, like its wing, is built in three sections. 
Many people are accustomed to think of the toes as 
forming the foot part, and the part just above the toes, 
which is usually covered with scales, the leg; but a 
second look will convince one that the entire seale- 
covered portion should be called the foot. The heel 
is in the air, to be sure but its joint bends backwards; 
while the knee-joint, farther up, bends forward, as all 
well-made knees should. The true leg section, or shin, 
is the part which in cooked fowl we know as the 
“drumstick,” while the thigh is above that and has its 
outline concealed by the bird’s plumage. <A few 
hirds, notably whip-poor-will and his first cousin, the 
night hawk, havea comb on the inner edge of the 
middle claw, which “is supposed to be used for freeing 
parts of the plumage that cannot be reached by the 
hill from parasites.” Though whether this is its ex- 
clusive use is questioned. 

Ground feeding birds, such as chewink, certain 
sparrows, and domestic fowl, use their feet in serateh- 
ing food from the ground; while parrots make use of 
them as hands, and fighting cocks and ostriches as 
A hard kick from an ostrich 
has been known to kill a man. 

The bill of a bird is used in a greater number of 
It is the instrument used by 
all birds in making their toilet. They press out a 
drop of oil from the oil-gland at the base of the tail, 
and comb and preen their feathers by drawing them 
through the oily bill until they are smooth and glossy. 
ven a slight comparison of the bills of our common 
birds will show marked differences in shape. That 
of the seed-eating sparrow family has been mentioned. 
Look at “feathered Johnnie Bull,”’—no one will have 
to hunt far to find him—his bill is short, conical, and 
stout, a typical seed cracking bill. Now look at a 
thrush’s, that of the robin, for example. It is long, 
curved, and notched at the end, just the thiag for 
poking into a worm’s burrow, and for holding on to 
the worm and tugging him out in spite of his struggles 
to get away. The fly-catchers, who are also insect 


weapons of defense. 


wavs even than his feet. 


eaters, but who pick off their victims on the wing, have 
lunches of bristly hairs on the base of the bill that 
serve to entangle any insect that tries to dodge them 
They have also a curved point, 


when in pursuit. 
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which enables them to keep fast hold when flying 
with insects to their nests. 

Other insect-eating birds, as swallows and swifts, 
Whose bills are very short and small, have what is 
called a very wide gape, that is, they can open their 
mouths to avery great width, this forming a trap. 
Upon making a capture they shut the trap with a 
sudden snap and then the poor victim is caught fast. 
Whip-poor-will has a monstrous gape and many 
bristles as well, and woe betide the moth that lies in 
his path when he plunges through the dusk with wide 
open jaws. curious little birds, the nut- 
hatches, have long, stout bills, not curving down- 


Those 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS*#—(XV.) 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD. 


| wish to tell you about a very interesting artist 
who is living to-day in London. He was born a 
little Dutch boy (what country must that have been 
in?) in the year 1836, at a village whose name would 
he very hard for you to pronounce, and was educated 
at a town with another difficult name. There he con- 
ceived passion for Egyptian and Greco-Roman 
archaeology (who can tell what that word means’), 
which had a great influence on the style he adopted in 
this painting—in fact, it influences his daily life now. 


Fig. 1. 


wards like those of most of the birds we know, but 
tilted up in retrousse fashion. better 
leverage this gives them for prying into and cracking 
The 
brown creeper, who spears for grubs in the clefts of 
bark, has a long, slender, decurved, and acutely 
pointed bill, than which what could be better suited 
to his habits? 

Of what use to a woodpecker when he gets ready 
to bore out his nest would be a bill like the sparrow’s 
or the robin’s? Tle is much better satisfied with his 
own, Which is long, stout, and which, instead of end- 
ing in a sharp point, is beveled like a chisel. With 
this he can hammer away and sliver up the chips as 
fast as you please. But his sharp pointed and pro- 
trusile tongue, when he is minded 
hunting, can shoot out ina twinkling and impale any 
unfortunates he may find. The flicker, who is a 
great lover of ants, probes the ant hill with his long, 
barbed tongue, which is covered with a sticky sub- 
stance; while the sap-sucker, instead of having a 
spear-tipped tongue, has one with a brush on the end 
of it, with which he sweeps his victims together into 
the sap preparatory to making a mouthful of them. 
Baby flickers use their long bills and tongues as baby 
hummers do, to thrust them into their mother’s 
mouth for the softened and partly digested food she 
has pushed up from her crop for them. 

One glance at the fiercely hooked beak of an owl or 
an eagle will suffice to show what good execution. it 
must do for its cannibal owner. Most birds use their 
bills for carrying material for their nest building, 
though hawks use their claws for this purpose. Par- 
rots support themselves in climbing by their hooked, 
doubly-notehed, and powerful beaks. An anamoly in 
bills is that of the cross-bill, whose two mandibles 
eross. This peculiar arrangement makes it easy for 
the bird to open various kinds of cones and get at the 
seeds hidden within. Crows have fine cutting edges 
to their bills, while the domestie duck shows the kind 
of bill that ean be used asashovel. Tt is said that the 
woodeock and certain snipe have a sensitive tip on 
their bills, which enables them to feel for worms out 
of sight in the mud. Tt is noticeable that birds that 
have extremely long bills have also extremely long 
legs. This may be seen among our New England 
shore birds, the vellow-legs and curlews of the snipe 
family, and among the plovers. 


much 


open the nuts they wedge into tree cracks. 


to go bug- 


The winds blow east; the winds blow west; 

The blue eggs in the robin’s nest s 

Will soon have wings, and beak, and breast, 
And flutter and fly away. . 

—Longfellow. 


To must tell you his name at once, Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, and then you may remember hearing it or 
secing some picture of his represented by photography 
or engraving. ‘The accessories (define) of his paint- 
ings ‘are always classical and correct, for he studies 


Fig. 2. 
them out in a very scholarly way and makes 
them agree with the era and the country represented. 
This man has been made member of the Royal 
academies of five different countries at least, and has 
received many medals. He became a_ naturalized 
sritish subject in 1873; he married an English 
woman, who paints well, and has a daughter who 
paints better (so I heard him say) than he does him- 
self. His house in St. John’s wood, London, is built 


*Copyright, 1898. 


somewhat after the manner of a Pompeiian dwelling, 
with arches, courts, galleries, etc., and is beautiful 
and fascinating. ‘Tell me your impression of this 
picture by him (Fig. 4), “A Reading from Homer’; 
do you like it, and if so, why? (Who was Homer?) 

No. 5, “The Golden Stairs,” is from the water color 
of a very famous and very charming artist of Welsh 
descent, born in Birmingham, Eng., 1833. His name 
is Edward Burne-Jones, and he was knighted for his 
great services to art. (What does knighted mean?) 
His parents meant him for a minister of the gospel, 
and sent him to Oxford (what is that?), but his great 
and original talent for art could not be smothered. 
by any amount of planning in the conventional way, 
for genius has a way all its own. On the same day 
he entered Oxford, another young Welshman, Wil- 
liam Morris, became a student there, and these two, 
who were destined to become great, became firm 
friends. Their circle of friends finally included the 
great artist, teacher, and poet, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
also John Ruskin, Robert Browning, and Alfred 
Tennyson, (Explain briefly what these men were 
famous for.) 

Durne-Jones’ work is full of poetry, mystic mean- 
ing, scholarly insight into the deep meaning of the 
important things of hfe. Ilis drawing is original in 
its style, but graceful and correct; his coloring pure, 
brilliant, soft. Ile made many designs for stained 
glass windows that have become famous. One is in 
Trinity church, Boston, and is called “David instruet- 
ing Solomon in the building of the Temple.” The 
example of his work given to-day is one of the paint- 
ings made between 1870-77, when he was not showing 
any of his paintings to the public, but working 
steadily to build up his art for future recognition. 
The fresh, fair young girls are painted in mono- 
chrome, white or gray, and the picture’s quiet tone 
is preserved by the plumage of the doves and the red 
tiles in soft tints, while the only bright color is in the 
freshness of their complexions and in the bright 
flowers scattered on the stairs or in their hair. 
Notice the poses and movements (called “action” in 
a work of art), full of subtle charm. Some one has 
said: “The impression of this picture is that of a 
poem set to exquisite music.” This artist died June 
17, 1898, and, it is needless to add, was a great loss 
not only to the art world, but to the world in general, 
for a person of refined nature, great industry, and 
genial personality exerts a wonderful influence for 
good on all those who know him or his works. 


ARCHITECTURE.—(V1I1.) 


BY LUCY A FI‘’CH. 


GOTHIC ART. 

The Gothic has been ealled the most original as 
well as the best style since the Greek. Ferguson gives 
the pointed architecture of the thirteenth century 
even a higher place than that, for he speaks of that 
period as perhaps the “most brilliant in the whole his- 
tory of architecture.” Ife ranks the achievements of 
this age even above those of the age of Pericles in 
Gireece, and of the most brilliant days of the Roman 
empire, and says that in variety, elegance, originality, 
poetry, and religious feeling the great buildings of 
the thirteenth century have never been surpassed. 

The “pointed,” “German,” or “Gothic” style came 
after the Romanesque, and in its final spread pre- 
vailed over almost the whole of Europe. It is identi- 
fied with the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, but its greatest period was during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The style, while variously designated, is most 
familiarly known by the name Gothic, a name first 
given by the Italians, with whom it was a term of de- 
The progress and suc- 


rision, meaning “barbarous.” 
cess of the style so named has, however, long ago re- 
moved any hint of reproach from the name Gothie. 
The earliest home of the pointed style seems to have 
been in Franee, but it soon spread to Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, and also in the north to Belgium, 
England, and other countries. It appeared later in 
England than in the other countries, and there was a 
long period of transition from former traditions of 
building. The Gothie more distinetly belongs to the 
northern countries, as its steep roofs and acute angles 
were more suited to the exigencies of a cold climate, 


and although it obtained some hold in Italy, these 
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features seemed not really to belong there, and were OUR HEROES. American lilies are quite commonly cultivated abroad, 
‘ding and should be here. There is no genus with which 

cometimes omitted, thus taking from a_ building 4. THORP. ge 

hich characterized it as distinctly Gothic — the gardener has done more, some of the crosses ob- 

panne hago aseegg? less than thirty or forty (Tune: “Grave of Bonaparte.”) tained between different species being among the most 

In France there are no ra ; 4 tg teniren nth They lie ‘neath the lilies, they rest ‘neath the roses, magnificent of flowers. 

cathedral built during the thn eal oon ivte ‘The They sleep ‘neath the flag that they once fell to save. It may be interesting to note that some authorities 

centuries, and all noble examples 0 { Ws 8 \ eC. Nor shall we forget them,— our country’s own heroes, — think that the famous “lilies of the field” were prob- 


eathedrals at Paris. Amiens, Rouen, and Rheims are 
familiar examples in France, while those of York, 
Winchester, ete.. furnish equally well known illustra- 
tions in England. The basis of the Gathie style may 
be said to be the pointed arch. The construction of 
the pointed arch was understood long before the birth 
of Gothic architecture, but never until then had it 
heen used as the foundation for a system of construc- 
‘ion. The Arabs had long made oceasional use of it, 
and it is supposed that the idea was brought to the 
north by-returning crusaders. The change in con- 
eiruction necessitated great change in the exteriors of 
buildings also, and some of the characteristic features 
of the stvle were the outgrowth of these changed con- 
ditions. The pitched roof took the place of the 
dome. the side walls were strengthened by buttresses, 
the buttresses for greater weight and strength were 
eapped by pinnacles, and the pinnacles were developed 
into spires. In the end we have a building with very 
rich and elaborate exterior, whose picturesque effect 
is greatly enhanced by the play of light and shade 
upon its varied masonry, forming a great contrast to 
the plain heavy wall spaces of the Romanesque style; 
while in place of the dome rise the slender and stately 
spires, 

The round window arches were retained after the 
pointed arch was used to span all other openings, but 
eradually this. too, became pointed. The most. dis- 
tinetive and easily recognized features of the Gothie 
sivle are the pinnacle, spire, buttress, pointed arch, 
elaborate grouped pillars, window tracery, and stained 
elass. the first five characteristics relating more es- 
pecially to construction. and the two latter to the 
ornamentation ef the building. The churches were 
built on the cruciform plan, and had always one spire, 
often two, occasionally three, and in one or two in- 
stances even four. The pinnacles were numerous, 
and sometimes verv elaborate, as in the case of the 
cathedral at Milan. where it is difficult to determine 
where the body of the ehureh begins, it is so sur- 
rounded by a forest of points and pinnacles. The 
pinnacle, originally used to add weight to the buttress, 
heeame a feature in itself, and was sometimes misused 
by being placed independently. The buttress was 
sometimes simply a plain transverse wall of masonry, 
projecting a short distance from the main wall of the 
church. but sometimes it was joined by an arch to 
the body of the church above, and this combination 
of buttress and arch is ealled the “flving buttress.” 
The shape of the pointed arch varies in the different 
periods of construction. In its early form the areh 
was broad and slightly pointed, but it became more 
and more acute, and was also sometimes broken into 
sinaller curves. The pointed arch prevailed over 
windows and doors, the ceilings were vaulted with the 
pointed areh supporting the roof, and the svstem of 
vaulting became, like all other features of the stvle, 
Oo much elaborated that in time ceilings were fairly 
encrusted, asin the Henry VIL. chapel at Westminster, 
with the elaborations of this idea. To correspond 
with this and to give greater strength, the supporting 
pillars were increased in size by grouping several 
shafts together. To simply inerease the girth of the 
lar would destroy the sense of relative proportion, 
Which was strong with the Gothie artists, and also 
the heavy round pillar would be out of harmony with 
the springing arches and prevailing delicacy of 
(rothie designs. At first square and round. shafts 
vere combined, and the effeet was rich, delicate, and 
harmonious, but this in later periods was carried to 
weak and meaningless contours by the usual process of 
excessive elaboration. The openings over doorways 
were enriched ina manner corresponding to the com- 
hound pillars by the use of a great number of mould- 
Ings receding from the wall surface of the exterior by 
gradual inclination to the arch forming the actual 
opening of the doorway. These entrances are often 
extremely beautiful, the mouldings are so earefully 
combined and proportioned, not only to each other, 


bul to the epee to he filled 


To be continued.) 


The ioved of our nation, the true and the brave. 
When fierce raged the strife, ’mid the loud cannon’s rattle, 
How proudly, how bravely this dear flag they bore, 
They sleep their long sleep, they have fought their last 
battle, 
Yet here in our hearts shall they live evermore. 


Then calm be their rest. Till the last trump shall call 
them 
In Liberty's name to arise from the tomb, 
‘Tis Freedom’s fair emblem that here shall float o'er 
them; 
‘Tis here on their pillows the lilies shall bloom. 
Then wreathe them with roses, and deck them with 
flowers,— 
Oh, give them their garlands,—the true and the brave! 
And o’er them, as over this free land of ours, 
The flag that we cherish forever shall wave. 


WILD LILIES. 


BY PKOFESSOR W. W. BALLEY, PROVIDENCE, R, I. Fig. 3. TURK’s CAP LILY. 
ably not lilies at all, but a species of anemone that 


Qur native lilies are among the finest of our wild 
flowers. The first that appears is the so-called Phila- 
delphia lily. It is known 
by the erect position of 
the (more commonly) 
solitary flower, the bright 
red color of which makes 
it a conspicuous object in 
the meadows. The lance- 
shaped sepals are not. re- 


abounds in Palestine. The true lilies, it is said, “do 
not form a very conspicuous feature in the eastern 
scenery.” Tlowever that may be, we like the old 
reading. Anemones of the field, gaudy as many 
Syrian ones are, do not somehow impress with the 
same elfect of regal pomp. Only the lilies, irises, and 
amarvilids surpass the raiment of Solomon. Many 


curved, as in later species. 
so that the perianth forms 
a brilliant chalice—a sort 
of holy grail for which it 
is a pleasure to seek. It 
comes at the time when 
the sweet Pogonia and the 
white Azalea are in blos- 


sol. 


Fig. 1. PHILADELPHIA LiLy. This species is soon fol- 
lowed—-indeed, they are often coetaneous—by the 
pretty Canada lily, of a lighter yellow color, spotted 
on the inside with brown. ‘The bell-shaped flowers 


~ 


Fig. 4. LiniuM CATESBAEL, 
foreign anemones are indeed very showy, but we still 
stick to the lilies. 

In these days, when Lucretia Borgia is commended 
for her nice little afternoon-teas, so chatty and com- 
fortable, when Pocahontas is described as a very in- 
different and timorous squaw: Columbus as an in- 
different pilot; Aaron Burr as an unsullied patriot: 
Benedict Arnold as a here, and even Roger Williams 
as a bigoted conservative, we like to cherish some 
vouthful illusions. Beautiful as are many other 
lowers, none, we think, so well become the lesson of 
the Master. 


FOR THE STUDY OF *“CONCILIA- 
TION WITH AMERICA.’—(1-) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


Fig. 2, CANADA 
I. FOR PREPARATIVE BIOGRAPHICAL AND HIS» 


ve nodding, one or several on a stalk, and the sepals, TORICAL STUDY. 
Which in the former species had long claws, are here 1. State date of Edmund Burke’s birth. His 


md revolute. nationality. His birthplace. His educational ad- 


Still later comes the 'Turk’s cap, or Lilium su- vantages. 


perbum, from three to eight feet in height, with showy 2. What was lis first public office? What knowl- 
orange-colored flowers, more brilliant and glossy than edge useful toa student of history did he gain therein? 
either of the others, and spotted on the inside with 3. What english periodical did Burke edit? 
purple, This species reaches its perfection in wet What knowledge did he gain therefrom ? 

woods and is fittingly named “the superb.” !. When did he enter parliament? What great 


ne *pecies occur at the South, the southern red statesman did he succeed in the house of commons? 
lily (Lilium Catesbaei, Walt): and the Lilium Grayil, What literary work had he accomplished previous to 
named after the much-loved teacher. At the far his election? 

West there are still other species, all of which are hand- 5. Mention the kinds of mental effort which occu- 
some, Indeed, it is impossible to conceive of a lily pied the life of Burke. Give an example of each 
otherwise than beautiful. The enumeration of the (‘pon which-one does his fame ? 
species Is given in the late Dr. Sereno Watson’s “Re- 6. What work of the French writer Monten uieu 
Vision of North American Liliaceae,” published by did Burke study? What is this author's 
the American academy of arts and sciences. Qur with regard to good government? ) | 
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7. What speeches had Burke made in the house 
of commons previous to the “Speech on Conciliation ?” 

8. What enlisted the sympathies of Burke for 
America? 

9. Etymologically considered, was Burke a con- 
servative or a radical? How old are those political 
terms? What rendered Burke conservative? Was 
his attitude toward change inconsistent with his con- 
servatism? Compare him with Gladstone in this 
particular. To what extent was his mind eclectic? 

10. Were Burke’s attitudes toward the American 
revolution and the French revolution inconsistent? 
Why? 

11. What was his attitude toward a revolution in 
England ? 

12. Does America owe nore gratitude to the 
memory of Edmund Burke than to the memory of 
William Pitt? Reasons for answer. 

13. What monuments to Burke’s memory have 
heen set up in this country? On what occasions and 
for what reasons? 

14. When was the house of commons established ? 
Tell the story of the rise of the English commons into 
power. 

15. In 1775 what were England’s colonial pos- 
sessions? When did her colonial system begin? 
What gave rise to it? What was her colonial policy 
in 1775? 

16. What American colonies had strictly popular 
governments in 1775? What functions belong to 
popular governments? 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR.—(1.) 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 
THE INFINITIVE. 

It is long since “up-to-date” teachers or text-books 
have called the infinitive a mode of the verb. Its en- 
tire lack of assertive power precludes such an interpre- 
tation. Grammarians struggled long with this form, 
and by common consent infinitives and participles are 
usually classed together as “verbals,’ although in 
their logical relations they are nouns and adjectives 
rather than true verbs. 

Neither the infinitive nor the participle is a dis- 
tinet “part of speech.” vel the place to teach the def- 
initions of these is in connection with the “parts of 
speech.” Until these are both known the phrase 
forms of the verb cannot be understood, and it is im- 
possible to give a class wide practice in “naming the 
parts of speech” in miscellaneous sentences. 

The infinitie is an abstract noun, The chief or 
“root infinitive” of any verb names the idea which the 
verb stands for, and thus becomes the name of the 
verb itself, 

There is also a participle infinitive. It has the 
form of the active participle, but the use of a noun, 
and can take the limitations of the verb from which 
it was derived: as, “There is a pleasure in seeing 
plants grow.” Tt resembles the Latin gerund, and is 
sometimes called by that name in English. 

In addition to these two simple infinitive forms, 
there are several infinitive phrases. 

All the infinitives of the verb “give” may be shown 
as follows: 


Give, or to give, root infinitive; giving, participal infinitive. 


PHRASE FORMS. 
To be giving, active, progressive. 
To have given, 
To have been giving, 
To be given, passive. 
To have been given, passive, perfect. 


active, perfect. 
active, perfect, progressive. 


The ability to teach English grammar implies a 
much larger linguistic knowledge than can be given 
in classified form to elementary classes. Some 
knowledge of historical and comparative grammar 
will help a teacher to understand and interpret the 
infinitive in its various uses: though one should exer- 
cise a wise diseretion in deciding how much of such 
knowledge should be brought forward on a eiven 
occasion, 

The infinitive was originally a case of a noun. Tt 
was often a dative, though sometimes an accusative, 


or the old case in some languages called the locative. 
The “infinitive of purpose” was a dative infinitive, 


and corresponded in meaning to the Latin supine in 
um: as, “A sower went out to sow his seed.” 

It was this “infinitive of purpose” only that in old 
:nglish was accompanied by the sign “to.” 

The usual infinitive termination was an, as in 
drinc-an, to drink. In the twelfth and following 
centuries, an became en, and finally e, and the e it- 
self became a silent letter. As the terminations of 
the infinitive fell away the “to” of the infinitive of 
purpose extended itself to the other forms. 

Yet some verbs were so constantly followed by an 
infinitive that the sign was not introduced with these. 
To this class belong the potential auxiliaries, and a 
few other verbs, such as bid, dare, need, let, make, and 
a few other:. 

In many of the phrases thus formed the infinitives 
secmn to have lost their original independence, and the 
phrase is usually treated as inseparable. Yet the 
student of English should be able to recegnize in 
each phrase the original character of each component 
werd. 

Perhaps it is the dative origin of the infinitive that 
lies at the foundation of the rule of English usage re- 
quiring that the infinitive must not be “split” by the 
insertion of an adverb between the sign “to” and the 
infinitive proper. This rule is often violated im what 
is called “newspaper English,” and one writer has 
defended the practice, giving as an instance of allow- 
ahle usage, “to scientifically illustrate.” But there 
seems to be no g od reason to thy in the face of the 
universal verdict of literature that the sign of the in- 
finitive, if used at all, shall be held as inseparable 
from the verbal noun. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 

All graduates of the normal course in the high school, 
after having one year of successful experience, are el gi- 
ble for positions. This is what the board says about in- 
competent teachers: — 

“Teachers rendering incompetent and careless service 
should not be allowed to continue to draw salaries from 
the public treasury while they are giving nothing in re- 
turn. Justice to the children requires that such teachers 
should be promptly dispensed with. But, while this prin- 
ciple should be rigorously applied, it should be accom- 
panied by reasonable patience with the earnest efforts of 
all teachers, and with absolute justice, so that all teachers 
who can conscientiously feel that they are doing their 
duty well need not feel alarmed lest their services be dis- 
pensed with. On the contrary, the board realizes that, in 
the teachers which have been in the service, it possesses, 
in the main, a force of great efficiency and valuabJe ex- 
perience, and that it would only be a detriment to the 
service to cause disturbance by needless changes, or to 
hamper them in their work by keeping them in a state of 
constant suspense ‘as to the tenure of their positions. 
Those who are doing good work should have no cause to 
fear.” 

KILLING POSITIONS. 

For ten vears there have been, on the average, eighty- 
three new teachers and nineteen new kindergartens. In 
filling vacancies in the principalships the reliance is upon 
¢xaminations held twice a year, open to graduates of first- 


class colleges and normal schools. The other positions 


are mostly filled from the graduates of the city normal 
school, though occasionally a well-equipped woman from 
another city who has passed the principal's examination 


_ is elected, 


THE CITY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The normal school, as it was twenty-five years ago, 
took its pupils directly from the grammar schools. In the 
course of time a half year’s, and later a vear’s, prelimi- 
nary high school training became the condition for en- 
tering upon normal training. Gradually the scholastic 
requirements for admission to the normal school were 
raised, and for the last fifteen years of its existence only 
high school graduates were admitted, and the normal 
course for them was made a year and a half. A majority 
of the teachers in the employ of the board are graduates 
of both the high and normal schools. Within the last few 
years the normal school, as an independent organization 
was discontinued, and the course of instruction was em- 
bodied in the high school curriculum by being made one 
of the courses of instruction which pupils may elect. The 
first two years of the normal course in the high school are 
devoted to general academic work, and the last two, to 
a large extent, to professional training. On completion, 
the student receives a high school, but not a normal 
school, diploma. 

To obtain the latter, another year’s practical work is 
required, and each student is assigned for a year as ap 
prentice to some grammar school in the city, to teach 
under the constant supervision of the principals and ex- 


perienced teachers. The visiting assistant superintend- 
ents and primary supervisors examine constantly the 
work of the apprentices. Upon the successful completion 
of the fifth year of training, the apprentice receives a 
normal diploma and is placed upon the list of eligible 
teachers. A certificate of the principal in whose school 
ihe apprentice taught is required, in which he states that 
the young teacher has done satisfactory work, and that he 
is willing to have her appointed to his own school should 
occasion arise. 
STATISTICS. 

Kighty-one thousand nine hundredand seventeen pupils. 
Increase, 1,455, which makes a demand for 30 extra 
schoolrooms; 1,601 teachers; salaries, $985,884. Of the 
75,922 vupils, 76 per cent. were born in St. Louis and 84 
per cent, in Missouri, and less than 3 per cent. were born 
in foreign countries. Of how many cities of the size is 
that true? Nine per cent. are the children of men who 
ore unskilled laborers, 20 per cent. are children of busi- 
ness or professional men, or officials. 


CLOSING EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


{Bring in plants, and, with wild flowers gathered by the 
children, make the schoolroom bright and cheerful. 
liave written upon the blackboard a ‘‘good-bye” gem, 
also the words of the songs, in order that all may join in 
the singing. Victures of noted educators would add to 
the interest. ] 

SONG. (Tune: “Oh, have you heard geogiaphy 
sung?’) 

©, have you heard that summer's here? 
And if you've not, we think it queer; 
It terminates our bright school year, 

And now we'll enjoy vacation! 
Arithmetic we lay aside, 

Geography, too, we put beside, 
While nature’s door is open wide, 

Inviting us to vacation. 

Reading, drawing, writing, too, 
Numbers and words, a motley crew, 
tiow happy now that we are through, 

And going to have vacation! 

Our respite we have honestly won, 
Iaithfully lesscns have been, done, 
Unvexed by tasks, we'll join in the fun 

Throughout the long vacation! 
Picnics, excursions on the lake, 
Rides, or drives, or spins we'll take, 
\ll that will help enjoyment make. 

O! how we delight in vacation! 
And when the summer time is o’er, 
Why, back we'll turn to school once more, 
Ready to add to learning’s store, 

After we've had vacation! 

DIALOGUE,.—‘Eminent Educators.” By eight 
scholars. 

1. I have been reading about a great man who was a 
great lover of our public schools. Besides that, he was 
interested in everything that would help the poor or the 
sick, ovr anybody in trouble. His name is Horace Mann. 
Perhaps you do not all know that he was born, like so 
many great persons, on a farm. This farm was near 
i'ranklin, Mass. Only a poor boy, he was obliged to be 
satisfied with the training of the district schools. But at 
iwenty, through his own efforts, he fitted himself for col- 
lege. After graduating, he became a lawyer, first at Ded- 
nam, Mass., and then in Boston. The people soon learned 
his worth, and made him their representative, first in the 
state legislature, and later in the congress of the United 
States. He brought about many laws for the publie good, 
His great work for education began in Massachusetts in 
IS87. He gave up politics and his law business that he 
might give all his time to planning for the schools. 
Perhaps that is why Massachusetts schools have so long 
had the lead. Horace Mann told the teachers not to whip 
a bad scholar; he started normal schools, where teachers 
could be trained, and county conventions, where they 
could meet and talk about school work. He traveled all 
over the state, talking to the teachers and to the school 
committees. He left Massachusetts to become president 
of Antioch College in Yellow Springs, O., where he died. 
Hie was a noble man, whom our whole nation delights %o 
honor 

2» Mrs. Emma Willard was anotherof our great Ameri- 
can teachers, who has left a bright memory, and whose 
works live after her. She was also a native of New Eng- 
land, born in Berlin, Conn., in 1787. She struggled hard 
to get an education, so that she could teach. She com- 
menced to teach when she was seventeen. We owe to 
her many improved methods for studying gography and 
history It is largely to her that girls owe their thanks 
for the privilege of higher education now open to all 
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The Boston excursions for Los Angeles will leave 
All aboard. 
Chicago says that women who teach cooking should 
Why not? 

Success to the committee that is striving to bring 
about uniform requirements for entrance to colleges. 


July 1, 3, and 5. 


use reputable English. 


Never before have there been so many privileges 
granted California excursionists as are given this year. 

Penology is the modern word in criminological dis- 
cussions, as pedagogy is in the conferences on teach- 
ing. 

Los Angeles promises an advance membership to 
the N. Ie. A. of 5,000 from California. 
grand an undertaking. 


Success to so 


If you want to get an heroic opinion of all the psv- 
chologists and philosophers of the day, individually 
or totally, have a social chat with Thomas Davidson, 
one of the ablest men in the country. 


A GRAND SALARY BILL. 

The Ahern saiary bill prepared along the lines sug- 
gested by Governor Roosevelt for the benefit of the 
teachers of Greater New York is in no sense “fool re- 
form legislation.” It is as follows: 

Section 1. No regular teacher in the public schools in 
either of the boroughs shall be paid a sum less than $600 
per annum. No teacher shall, after ten years of service 
in the public schools of said boroughs, receive less than 
$900 per annum, nor shall any teacher, after fifteen years 
of service in said schools, receive less than $1,200 per an- 
num; no vice-principal, head of department, or first as- 
sistapt in said schools shall be paid less than $1,400 per 
annum; and no male teacher, after twelve years of ser- 
vice in said schools, shall receive less than $2,160 per an- 
num; provided, however, that the service of said teacher, 


vice-principal, head of department, or first assistant shall 
have been approved, after inspection and investigation, 
as fit and meritorious by a majority of the Borough Board 
of School Superintendents. 

For all purposes, affecting the increase of salaries of 
the teachers in any school, the principal shall have a seat 
in the Borough Board of Superintendents, with a vote on 
all increases in the salaries of teachers in said school. 


The salaries of the women principals in said school shall be 


increased by the addition of $250 in each year until they shall 
receive the sum of $2,500 per annum; and the salaries of the 
male principals in said schools shall be increased by the addi- 
tion of $250 in each year until they shall receive the sum of 
$3,500 per annum. 

No male principal of ten years’ service as such prin- 
cipal in said schools shall receive less than $3,500 per an- 
num: and no woman principal of ten years’ service as 
principal in said schools shall receive less than $2,500 per 
annum; provided, however, that the service of such prin- 
cipal shall have been approved, after inspection and in- 
vestigation, as fit and meritorious by the Borough Board 
of Superintendents; but these provisions shall not apply 
to principals of schools of less than twelve classes. 

No salary now paid to any school teacher in the city of 
New York shall be reduced by the operation of this act. 

Sect. 2. The Board of Estimate and Apportionment is 
hereby authorized and required to direct the issue of 
revenue bonds for the purpose of providing funds to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act. 


TEACHERS WHO ARE NOT EDUCATORS 

It is so easy not to do the thing vou think you are 
doing. For nearly fourteen years I have written sev- 
eral columns each week: for the Journal of Education 
and each month for the American Teacher, and in 
these years have made several addresses in various 
parts of the country. In all there has been a wish 
that in a humble way teachers might be encouraged 
and helped. 

More than once there has been the accusation of 
being too complimentary to teachers, too fearful of 
speaking plainly about their faults, until there was a 
happy consciousness that encouragement and cheer 
were special characteristics of my work. 

“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed.” 
Here is a personal letter that dispels all illusions. — It 
is not from the pen of an “esteemed contemporary” 
sinarting under an editorial controversy, but a genu- 
inely friendly letter from one who would not inten- 
tionally wound:— 

“Of course you have been reading Professor James 
in the Atlantic Monthly. Somehow you educators 
hurt meso. I feel as if you were speaking to me, and 
it fils so often. You never compliment us. You 
find our weak points, and print them far and wide until 
we are ashamed to acknowledge that we are ‘school 
maams. Even that vulgar realist, —- — ——, gets 
his little snobbish fling in on us in ——- ——— -, 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal scores our unmarriage- 
ableness, 

“Now, you need not tell me of the nobility act. 
Aristotle, even, was guyed, and [am just awaking to 
the fact that unless one is an ‘educator! she is nothing 
but a teacher, a whipper of little children. Now, 
don’t quote Sarah Arnold or Dr. Arnold to me,—they 
are architects, not masons.” 

This is honest. It is undoubtedly true that the 
very efforts to help are really depressing. That every 
word of praise for Miss Arnold, Miss Wheelock, Mrs. 
Wilson, and the many other noble women whose 
prominence is the glory of the profession, merely dis- 
}«e viens equally noble women, whose work is in con- 
structing rather than in designing. The writer of 
the above letter is as good a teacher as was any one of 
the women now famous. She has read more and read 
better than almost any other young woman whom | 
know, inor out of the profession. In scholarship, in 
the schoolroom, in the community, she has every- 
thing to-be thankful for, but because her ideals are so 
high and her attainments so vreat she is hurt when 
ideals that no one attains unto are set forth with 
realistic effect. 

What is wrong? 
recognize the nobility, the grandeur, the success of the 


The inability to appropriately 
teachers themselves. When a teacher gets before the 
public, when she sets forth ideals through which come 
higher living, nobler thinking, better teaching, the 
world reads into her life, and thought, and teaching 
all the virtues that as an architect she designs for 
Then, and not till then, 
is a profession possible, then the educational architect 
She is the same woman that for many 


other toilers to construet. 


is vlorified, 
months was only a “school marm”’: now she is an 
“oedueator.” 

TTow can we recognize the edueator in the teacher? 
What can be said to that earnest, successful, admired. 
and beloved primary teacher who reads Professor 
James in the Atlantic Monthly, Dr. Arnold and 


Miss Arnold, and other able writers past and present, 
who reads French and German, who knows the mas- 
ters of Greece and Rome, of England and America? 
The day that she wrote the above letter she had taken 
her little people out among the first buds and birds 
of spring, had loved nature with them, and had been 
singing with the birds and reciting the poetry of 
nature to the children as naturally as the birds went 
from branch to branch. 

ven this recital of the attainments of this 
ma‘am,” who is hurt as she reads Professor James in 
the Atlantic Monthly, will hurt a thousand other 
teachers who have not her opportunities and genius. 
Who will tell us how we may appropriately credit the 
ability and success of the faithful and accomplished 
teacher who is simply one of thousands? If faithful- 
ness and success were not so common among teachers, 
they would be more commented upon, but when in 
every corps there are women worthy of distinction 
who will never receive it, what can be done to cheer 
and comfort them in the mass? 

When the officers and crew of the Pavonia stand 
heroically at their post on the Cunarder day and night 
with no rudder, no engine, no hope, England’s queen 
rewards them with medals. When Helen Gould, in 
the face of the fiendish Hotel Windsor fire, whose 
deathly flames rolled above and about her home, 
opened its palatial apartments for the dead and the 
dying, and provided necessities and comforts for fire- 
men and policemen, she received a gold medal. 

Why cannot someone devise a method of recog- 
nizing with equal appropriateness the work of the 
teacher; the man or woman with no opportunity or 
aspiration to be an educator; who saves many a boy and 
girl from moral shipwreck: who opens her heart to the 
woes of many a -‘vouth or maiden caught in the flames 


“school- 


of passion or despair? 

After all, Helen Gould’s reward is not in the 
medals, but in the universal appreciation of the world. 

When T read in the daily. the morning after the 
Windsor fire, the story of Miss Gould’s part in it, a 
child in the home, who was not supposed to be listen- 
ing, said: “Helen Gould is all right, she is.” And 
seventy million American men, women, and children 
thought the same thing. That is better than medals. 
When the people genuinely appreciate what they owe 
the teacher who is not an educator; when the boys and 
girls will say at their play “Miss ——— is all right, she 
is.” then we shall need no medals for our heroines of 
the schoolroom. 


CHAPMAN’S ESSAYS.* 


Mr. Chapman is a born essayist. By the by, an 
essay is an attempt to write upon a subject upon 
which one is not prepared to write a treatise. This 
is precisely what this author does. He offers no 
scientific er philosophic study of Emerson, Walt 
Whitman, Shakespeare’s “Romeo,” Michael Angelo’s 
Sonnets, Dante’s “Inferno,” Robert Browning or 
Robert Louis Stevenson, but he does write entertain- 
It is a rare thing to find a genuine 
essayist in these days. Mr. Chapman is just that. 
There is not a dull sentence in the book. 'To begin 
it is to stay with it to the end of the last chapter. 
Me throws side lights down many an unexpected his- 
terical and literary avenue, and he never misses an 


ingly of each. 


opportunity to do this. 

licre are a few sample passages:— 

“Let us remember the world upon which the young 
Emerson's eyes opened. The South was a plantation. 
The North crooked the hinges of the knee where thrift 
might follow fawning. It was the era of Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, a malicious caricature,—founded on fact.” 

“The history of these chronic discoveries of Whitman 
as a poet, as a force, as a something or a somebody, would 
write up into the best possible monograph on the incom- 
petency of the Anglo-Saxon iu matters of criticism.” 

“The English mind is the only unconscious mind the 
world has ever seen. And for this reason the English 
wind is incapable of criticism. There has never been an 
English critic of the first rank.”’ 

“Whitman arose out of the war, as Shakespeare arose 
out of the destruction of the Armada, as the Greek poets 
arose out of the repulse of the Persians. It may safely 
be said that the discovery of Whitman as a poet caused 
many a hard-thinking Oxford man to sleep quietly at 
night. America was solved.” 


_ Emerson and Other Essays.” By John Jay Chapman. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth. Gilt. 247 pp. Price, $1.25. 
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“In the early eighties, and in an epoch when the ideals 
of George Eliot were still controlling, the figure of 


Stevenson rose with a sort of radiance as a writer whose : 


sole object was to entertain. Fiction was entering upon 
its death grapple with sociology. * * * Stevenson re- 
called to every reader his boyhood and the delights of his 
carliest reading. We had forgotten that novels could be 
amusing.” 

“Robert Browning was a strong, glowing, whole-souled 
human being, who enjoyed life more intensely than any 
Englishman since Walter Scott. He was, from early 
youth to venerable age, a centre of bounding vitality, the 
very embodiment of spontaneous life. iverything that 
was hopeful his spirit accepted; everything that was 
sunny and joyful and good for the brave soul he em- 
braced.” 


LOOKING ABOUT IN THE WEST. 

PECRIA.—The second city in Illinois, with its 60,000 or 
more inhabitants, is educationally in good condition. 
Superintendent N. C. Dougherty is widely known from 
his influence in directing the interests of the N. BE. A. and 
the Department of Superintendence, but comparatively few 
know of his life and work at Peoria. For twenty-one 
years he has been at the head of the Peoria schools, and 
to-day not a building is occupied by a school which was 
not built under his advice and direction, there is nothing 
in the course of study or in the equipment of the schools 
for which he is not responsible, and scarcely a teacher 
whom he has not employed. Not alone in the public 
schools, but all the educational life and spirit of the city 
has been influenced by him. 

The Bradley Institute, for which Mrs. Bradley has pro- 
vided an endowment of $2,500,000, one of the most nearly 
perfect industrial plants on the continent, is largely the 
result of his advice and purpose. In the plans of build- 
ings, in the equipment, in the courses of instruction, in 
the talent and training of the teaching and administrative 
force there is nothing in America better than this plant 
offers. 

Bishop John Lancaster Spalding of the diocese of 
Peoria is the best educational essayist in the country, 
and one of the best orators. Never have there been more 
charming essays written on education than in his two 
delightful books, ‘‘Things of the Mind” and ‘*Thoughts and 
Theories of Life and Education,” while his recent monograph 
on **The Higher Education of Women” is as charming a bit of 
English and as wholesome truth as has been written in many a 
day. Bishop Spalding says without hesitancy that Mr. 
Dougherty is largely responsible for his interest in gen- 
eral education. 

Mr. Dougherty is pre-eminently a business man. 
men in the profession have been so fortunate, few so 
thrifty or so wise in this world’s affairs as he. His social 
and financial standing in the state have added much to 
his professional influence. Born in Pennsylvania, in 
Chester county, near the birthplace of Bayard Taylor, he 
was at school in Maryland, with a legal career marked 
out for him, when the Confederate raids changed all 
parental plans, and he was transferred to the Millers- 
ville, Pa., normal school, where, under the inspiration of 
James P. Wickersham, and in the companionship of 
Oram KE. Lyte, his life plans were so changed that he has 
become an educational leader. Not a little have his pur- 
poses and power been affected by his marriage to the 
daughter of Dr. Richard Edwards, one of the really great 
educational leaders of America. 

Among the privileges of Peoria was the opportunity to 
meet the teachers of the city and county assembled in 
their annual institute, the first I have ever addressed in 
Hlinois, a body of men and women as intelligent, wide- 
awake, and devoted as is to be found anywhere; and the 
privilege of banqueting, by invitation of Mr. Dougherty, 
with Bishop Spalding and other educators, clergymen, 
jurists, physicians, and merchants, a combination of 
talent, power, and sociability not often gathered about 
one table. After this visit at Peoria it does not take long 
to understand the reason for Mr. Dougherty’s ability to 


Few 


lead. 
WHITEWATER.—The Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 


Association held the largest and most enthusiastic meet- 
ing in its history at Whitewater the first of April. The 
same week the two other state sectional associations met 
at Fond du Lac and at Stevens’ Point, and the reports 
from these were highly gratifying, but my experience was 
with the Whitewater meeting only. This was equal to 
anything of the kind I have ever known. Indeed, South- 
ern Wisconsin comes very near being the garden spot of 
America. With a soil unsurpassed in richness, with 
lakes and streams, with hills and trees, this region is 
blessed with every favoring condition for wealth and 
comfort. Human nature is utilizing nature through in- 
dustrial enterprise, religious character, and an all-round 


education. The State University at Madison is second to 


none in the country, Milwaukee’s public school system, 


normal school, and public library are widely and favor- 
ably known, and the seven normal schools are scholasti- 
cally and professionally among the best in the land. 

The Whitewater school is best known to me, and its 
principal, Albert Salisbury, is one of the most widely 
known and best appreciated normal school leaders in the 
United States. Whitewater is often spoken of as “the 
most beautiful town of the West,” and it is doubtful if 
there is another town of its size with as uniformly good 
streets, with such an abundance of shade, with such well- 
kept and unfenced lawns. 

There were some 650 teachers in attendance, the citi- 
zens provided gratuitous entertainment for all women 
teachers, and gave an evening reception, with abundance 
of cake, ice cream, and coffee, to the whole 650 teachers. 
There was no skirmishing about town, but a universal 
attendance upon every session, crowding every audience 
room to its utmost capacity, at one time requiring an 
overflow meeting of nearly 400. President W. N. Parker 
of the association and his official aids engineered the 
meeting in-an admirable manner. Where in the East 
could an association of teachers be held and 600 women 
be entertained gratuitously? 

There is great rejoicing in Wisconsin over the official 
educational leadership of Dr. Hervey, the new state 
superintendent. He has the universal respect of all 
classes of citizens, and is a born general, inspiring con- 
fidence, and directing all forces in a masterly way. 

A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Interest in the Philippines during the past week 
has centered partly in the peace negotiations initiated 
by filipino envoys, who have made two or three 
visits within the American lines, asking for peace, 
but affixing conditions on which it was impossible 
for General Otis to treat: and partly in the renewed 
operations north of Calumpit, which have resulted 
in driving the Filipino forces from their latest ‘“capi- 
tal,” San Fernando. It is evident from these move- 
ments that General Otis either had reason for think- 
ing the negotiations insincere and intended to con- 
sume time, or else that he is convinced that Aguinaldo 
must be more thoroughly beaten before he will make 
terms. There are intimations from President Schur- 
man of the Philippine commission of an approach- 


Ing agreement. 


* * * 
There has been one interesting development. 
(ieneral Lawton’s force, which has been working 


around toward Calumpit from the northwest, has not 
checked its movements because of the negotiations 
for peace. General Lawton has pushed on over the 
mountains and the other day, on approaching a town 
of some importance, he was surprised to be hailed 
with the ringing of bells and other demonstrations of 
It appeared that he had reached territory cecu- 
pied by the Macabebees, a tribe which is the heredi- 
tary enemy of the Tagals, who make up Aguinaldo’s 
following. All that they want is weapons and a 
sinall stipend to lead them to fight Aguinaldo’s men; 
and some of them have been utilized for that purpose. 
This incident shows how complex the situation is, and 
how precipitate it is to assume that Aguinaldo repre- 
sents the whole Filipino population. The Maca- 
behees are but one of the fierce mountain tribes in 
the north of Luzen who would like nothing better 
than a chance to exterminate the Tagals. 
* * 

In California, Pennsylvania, and perhaps in other 
states, the first of May was this year a legal holiday, 
under the name of “Dewey day”; but throughout the 
country generally, without any law to authorize it or 
any special concert of action, it was widely observed 
hy adisplay of flags, and by a variety of patriotic 
vatherings. It is perhaps hardly likely to be taken 
into the ealendar as a regular holiday; but it was cer- 
tainly fitting that the first anniversary of the battle 
in Manila bav, which resulted in so overwhelming a 
victorv for the American arms, should be gratefully 
kept. Lf we could look back upon that event from 
a point of time say fifty years distant, we should bet- 
ter appreciate its significance. 

* * 

The twenty million dollars for the payment of 
the indemnity to Spain was withdrawn from the treas- 
ury just in season to be brought within the April 
account. This fact explains the wide difference be- 
tween receipts and expenditures in the treasury state- 


ment for April. Leaving out this exceptional item, 
the deficit for the month was only about four million 
dollars, which is small when the heavy interest pay- 
ments are considered. The receipts from ordinary 
sources wete nearly nine million dollars in excess of 
those for April, 1898. ‘There was an increase both in 
customs and internal revenue; the latter chiefly of 
course from the war revenue taxes. There seems to 
he nothing to cause disquiet in the national finances. 
* * * 

The act of the Michigan legislature, which em- 
powers the city of Detroit to buy and operate its street 
railways, opens the way to an experiment in municipal 
ownership which is wholly novel. The New York 
legislature, in the closing hours of its session, enacted 
a law which, if not as revolutionary, at least offers an- 
other alternative for settling the vexed question of 
the relations of municipalities to public utilities. 
This measure is the bill for taxing franchises, the 
effect of which, if its operation is not obstructed by 
the courts, will be to add hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the taxable property of New York and other 
cities. This law proposes to tax, not only the tangi- 
ble property of corporations, but their public fran- 
chises and the privileges which they have secured in 
the streets, hitherto without compensation. ‘This 
idea is not pleasing to the corporations affected by it, 
but there is something to be said for it; and the popu- 
lar drift in its favor is shown by the fact that, al- 
though the New York bill was held back in the As- 
sembly, when a vote was reached only a_ small 
minority went on record against it. 

* * * 

The ezar’s peace conference meets at The Hague 
on the eighteenth, and the diplomats and statesmen 
appointed to represent the various governments are 
already on their way thither. Tt is not generally ex- 
pected that the conference will effect anything 
toward disarmament, or toward a check in the pro- 
gressive increase of armaments, as contemplated in 
the ezar’s letter. Tt may, however, impart a stimu- 
lus to the substitution of arbitration for war, where- 
ever practicable, in the settlement of international dis- 
putes: and it may certainly be expected to extend the 
use of more humane methods, especially in naval war- 
fare. The mere assembling of such a conference is 
an event of the most hopeful significance,, even if the 
immediate practical results are not numerous, 

* * * 

It will be remembered that, more than twenty 
vears ago, When Lord Salisbury returned from Berlin, 
where the treaty had been signed which adjusted the 
settlements of the Russo-Turkish war, he said, some- 
what boastfully, that he came, “bringing peace with 
honor.” That was near the beginning of his 
diplomatic career, when he was acting as Lord 
Beaconsfield’s lieutenant. He is a less boastful di- 
plomatist nowadays but he might with propriety claim 
to be bringing peace with honor out of various inter- 
national entanglements. He has recently made an 
arrangement with Germany which adjusts conflicting 
claims in Africa, and removes occasions for mutual 
suspicion between the two powers. To this he has 
added a compact with France, which settles all ‘the 
troublesome questions relating to rival claims in the 
Nile valley and in western Africa. And now he has 
negotiated a treaty with Russia, which removes possi- 
hilities of conflict in China, by apportioning northern 
China to Russia, and the Yang-tse valley to Great 
Britain, under mutual pledges of non-interference. 

* * * 

While these arrangements make powerfully for in- 
ternational peace by removing provocations to war, it 
is a pity that a similar spirit of conciliation does not 
mark British relations with the little South African 
republic. The strong speculative interests which 
control the mines of the Transvaal, and which were 
behind Jameson’s raid, are pushing incessantly for the 
absorption of the little burgher republic into British 
dominion. Recently twenty-one thousand British 
subjects in the Transvaal petitioned the queen to use 
her authority as the paramount power to redress their 
erievances. This has been made the pretext for urg- 
ing summary measures; and Mr. Chamberlain, the 
colonial secretary, is fully ready to accede. So far, 
Lord Salisbury has restrained him, but the present 
indications are that a crisis cannot be long delayed. 
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Mrs. Willard opened a young woman’s boarding school at 
Middlebury, N. Y., the first in this country. It was after- 
wards removed to Waterford, and then to Troy. She 
traveled in foreign lands, and wrote a great many books. 
She died in 1870. 

3. I have been much interested in the work of Karl 
Wilhelm Von Humboldt, who did a good ,deal for the 
schools of Germany. He started the great University of 
Berlin, one of the most famous schools on the continent. 
He gave Prussia its great gymnasiums, and also did a 
great deal to help the study of languages. Von Hum- 
boldt was very finely educated at Frankfort. He was a 
brother to the great scientist, Alexander Humboldt. 

4. There was a very noted Swiss scientist who came 
to America, and whom our people have loved very much. 
He was simple and sincere, and was most proud to be 
called “Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” Professor Agassiz was 
born in Switzerland in 1807, and died in Cambridge in 
1873. He was highly educated, and distinguished himself 
when a youth in natural history. He became a great 
naturalist. His pupils all loved him. He was a born 
teacher, fond of giving instruction, patient, sympathetic, 
and winning. Agassiz’s method was to teach from 
natural objects, rather than from books. 

5. John Henry Pestaldzzi was another famous Swiss 
to whom the world owes a great deal. He thought out 
new plans of teaching which had never been heard of till 
that time. He tried to carry out some of them on large 
farms, where he taught from nature and gave hand train- 
ing as well as that of the head. But he could not manage 
money matters, so these schools had to be given up. He 
then wrote some books, one of which, ‘How Gertrude 
Teaches Her Children,” was read far and wide, and got a 
lot of notice. 

He opened schools later, and the German government 
adopted his system. He also at one time took care of and 
taught a number of poor children. Pestalozzi was very 
charitable and gentle. His name will always be great 
among teachers. He died at Brugg, 1827. 

6. There have been many thousand noble teachers 
among women, but Massachusetts will always put a 
wreath upon the brow of Miss Mary Lyon. She was the 
founder of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, which has been a 
beacon light in far-off lands as well as our own. Miss 
Lyon from the beginning determined to be a teacher. In 
the face of great difficulty she managed to get sufficient 
education to teach. Her life was that of a true, devoted 
Christian, and she spent it in helping others. 

7. It is one thing to teach when scholars have good 
eyes, and ears, and tongues. But it is quite another thing 
to teach the blind, the deaf, and the mute. A great many 
men have done it, however. It requires great skill, tact, 
and patience. Foremost among these men New England 
will always count Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, who was the 
first man in charge of the Perkins Institute for the Blind 
when it was started in 1852. You all remember the story 
of Laura Bridgman, who had neither sight, hearing, nor 
speech. Dr. Howe was her teacher, and thereby made 
himself famous. He was also a patriot, and fought with 
struggling Greece during her war for independence. He 
afterwards wrote an account of this war, and a reader for 
the blind. He died in Boston in 1876, at the age of 
seventy-five. 

8. These are all very noble teachers about whom you 
have heard, but I am glad it is my privilege to tell about 
Froebel, who gave to the world the beautiful system of 
kindergarten schools. Child gardens, he called them, for 
he loved to think of children as plants and of teachers as 
wise gardeners, who direct the growth of the plant. In 
this idea time is proving that he was far in advance of 
any teacher who had gone before him. Frederick Froebel 
was born in Oberweissbach, Germany. His own mother 
died, so he was very lonely. He was always thoughttul, 
and people called him ‘‘a moonstruck child.” Afterwards, 
in old age, when he used to get the children together and 
teach them in his odd way, they called him ‘tan old fool.” 
Nobody does that now, though. The wisest educators 
think him wiser than they. 

Froebel tells how happy he was when he met his first 
class of boys. Hie came near missing being a teacher, for 
he had gone to Frankfort intending to study architecture. 
That would have been too bad, for he was what the Ger- 
mans call ‘‘a teacher by the grace of God.” He was a 
teacher all his life, only stopping for a few years to be a 
soldier. He studied with Pestalozzi, but, unlike the lat- 
ter, his schools were always a success. It was not till 
1887 that the first kindergarten, or “play school,” was 
started. KFroebel died in 1852. He will long live in th> 
hearts of parents and teachers who have heard and obey.d 
his call, “Come, let us live with our children.” 

(The teacher may further extend the list of eminent 
educators by adding ‘Thomas Arnold, Henry Barnard. 
Aristotle, Thomas Gallaudet, Peter Cooper, ete.) 

RECITATION (by a boy).—Extract from Garfield's 


speech on “Education,” or from Horace Mann or Daniel 
Webster. 
COMPOSITION (by a girl). Subject: “School Days.” 
SONG. (Tune: “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.”’) 


O summer, the best of the seasons, 
The choice of each school girl and boy, 
Who can give innumerable reasons 
Why summer affords us most joy? 
Its sunshine makes all the days longer, 
Its freedom is unspoiled by care; 
Its beauty but makes our love stronger 
For Nature, so kind and so fair. 


When school work grows tiresome and weary, 
And high marks are harder to win, 
We utter the often-heard query, 
O, when will vacation begin? 
With summer comes sweet rest and pleasure, 
That no other season can bring, 
Our voices then join in glad measure, 
And joyful make melody ring. 
Bright summer, bright summer, come hither, 
As school days are ended again 
(Though memory never can wither, 
Nor lessons be taught us in vain). 
Vacation we need and desire, 
‘Twill put roses in cheeks that are pale, 
Good health and new strength we'll acquire, 
Bright summer, bright summer we hail! 
RECITATION by a group of five or six girls, each re- 
citing one stanza or more. Suggested selections :— 
“At School Close,’ Whittier. 
“The Schoolhouse,” Alfred Street. 
“In School Days,’’ Whittier. 
“Summer Winds,’’ George Darley. 
BRIEF TALK. By a member of the school committee. 
SONG. (Tune: “Hail, Columbia!’’) 
Hail vacation! happy time, 
Let our voices gaily chime, 
For our work is at an end; 
As now from school we are released, 
Joy and pleasure are increased, 
If in our lessons we have been 
Ever faithful, bound to win, 
Ever grateful for our school, 
Obedient to the teacher’s rule. 
Chorus. 
Gay and happy let us be, 
Like the birds we now are free 
During summer’s smiling hours, 
To play among the trees and flowers. 
Now the parting hour has come, 
{‘inished is the last hard sum, 
To teachers dear we bid adieu. 
To-day will be the very last 
Where happiest days have quickly passed. 
While offering thanks, true and sincere, 
For useful lessons gathered here, 
We'll keep in memory schoolmates all, 
And hope to meet again next fall. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE EVERSLEY EDITION. The Works of Shakes- 
peare. Edited by C. H. Hereford. In Ten Volumes, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Vol. I. 390 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Several years have passed since the house of Macmillan 
& Co. conceived the idea of publishing a series of books 
which should be, first of all, readable. They have carried 
out the idea with remarkable success, so far as this object 
is concerned, and the Eversley Series is to-day the only 
collection of books offered by any publishing house in 
which the primary consideration has been to provide vol- 
umes which shall be most satisfying to the intelligent, 
sensible reader. It is not a pleasant necessity to complete 
this record with the unquestionable fact that there is 
probably not a book store in the United States where the 
volumes of the Eversley Series are placed before the eyes 
of the buyers. For this fact there is of course the very 
excellent reason that the buyers do not know anything 
about the Eversley Series and therefore there is no de- 
mand for the volumes. 

Inquiry at half a dozen Boston book stores once brought 
to light two or three clerks who thought they had heard 
of the series, but were unable to exhibit a sample volume, 
while even at the New York headquarters of the pub- 
lishers themselves a request for a copy of the Eversley 
Bible—-the only edition of the whole Bible which has yet 
been published, apparently, which it is possible to read 
with any pretense of comfort to eyes and hand, and with 
aesthetic self-respect—resulted in a long delay while the 
clerks searched among the dusty shelves of a remotestore- 
room, The fact remains that the Eversley Series is a 
collection of books in which all the details of make-up 
have heen designed with special reference to the reader’s 
comfort and pleasure. Incidentally, also, the works in- 
cluded in the series have been selected with considerable 
care, and admirable judgment has been shown in the 
choice of editors, whose duty it has been “‘to provide, in 
the briefest possible form, such information as may serve 
to smooth the reader’s path without insulting his intelli- 
gence.”’ This is not the place for any extended list of 
these works, but it can do no harm to suggest that, besides 
the Bible, the Eversley Chaucer is quite the best edition 
of the Canterbury Tales, and the Emerson, which copy- 
right restrictions compel intending purchasers to import 
directly from England, is by far the most satisfactory 
collection from his writings. 

A new edition of Shakespeare should certainly be made 
to show cause for existing,—even though it is introduced 
by the earlier members of the Eversley Series. There is 
no dearth of satisfactory editions already, as was so dis- 
tinctly true of the English Bible, the only rival of Shakes- 
peare in number and variety of editions. Nor is there 
the justification so often alleged by one publishing house 
for bringing out a new book, that its rivals have issued 
something else of the same sort. In America, at any rate, 
the Macmillan Company are fully equipped with the Cam- 
bridge and the Temple editions, besides the Globe and 
several others well suited for persons who are not aware 
of the pleasure of reading comfortable, well-made books. 
Nor is there the excuse of those who are besieging the 
elect with their special editions of Kipling, at impossible 
prices, that there is an assured market for such things 
among “collectors” of ‘‘Kiplingiana.’’ Therefore, the 
Eversley Shakespeare must stand upon its intrinsic 
merits. And the thing which surprises the critic most, 
perhaps, when he tries to guess at what will be the fate 
of this new claimant to the patronage of those who would 
possess the works of the great master of English litera- 
ture, is the certainty which he feels that this new edition 
will sueceed—if the publishers give it half a chance. It 
is, all things considered, a most satisfactory set of books 
to own. The Temple volumes are, of course, preferable, 
if one really knows. But with most book buyers there is 


The Natural System Vertical Writing 


IS MORE LARGELY USED THAN ANY OTHER SYS- 
TEM OF WRITING, EITHER SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


Its success in schools of every grade and condition is due to the facts that 


1. It is teachable. 
2. Teachers like it. 
3. Pupils like it, 


4. It omits more that is useless, and 
5. Includes more that is practical than any 
other system. 


The introduction and sale of these writing books during the last year 
has been unexampled in the introduction of any school publication dur- 


ing the past forty years. 


Regular Course—6 books. Business and Social Forms —2 books. 
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Scribner’s New ‘Text-Books 


READY: 


A System of Ethics. 


By Frieprich Pautsen. Translated and edited by Frank 
Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Missouri, 8vo, $3.00, net. 


Professor Paulsen’s work is a guide for all persons interested in ethics 
as a practical science of conduct. ‘The first book surveys moral philos- 
ophies from Greek times to the present. ‘The second reviews the funda- 
mental questions of ethics, answering them in each case with soundness of 
judgment and common sense. The third defines virtues and duties. Modern 
pessimisin, hedonism, and Nietzscheanism, suicide, temperance, and the lie 
of necessity are among the subjects discussed. 


A History of the United States. 


By Witsuk F. Gorpy, Principal of the North Schovl, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Crown, 8vo, 480 pages, $1.00, net. 


JOURNAL OF Epucation, Boston:—‘*The arrangement of the book is admirable. 
Each chapter is headed with a good list of reference books and a supplemental list for 
outside reading, and closes with explicit directions to the pupils, additional notes of 
interest, and a crisp chronological table. Maps, charts, portraits, and pictures add 
materially to usefulness, as well as the beauty of the work.” 


Review or Reviews :—-“ Principal Gordy eliminates much of the material that com- 
monly finds a place in the grammar school history. He devotes more special attention 
to the country’s economic development, and particularly to the settlement and expan- 
sion of the West.” 


H. S. Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. /. think you have made a 
history of which you and your pub ishers may well be proud. The mechanical execution 
is superior, and the text shows everywhere the hand of the historian and the schoolmaster. 
You evidently know how to teach school, and how to present history to students. You 
have presented more fully than any other history with which I am familiar the relation 
of cause to effect, and especially have you shown the result of geographical influences 


Scribner Series of School Reading. 


In Uniform Binding; each 12mo, net, 00 cents. 


Fanciful Tales. By Frank R. Srocxron. Edited with 
Notes for use in Schools by Junia Exizaneru Lanaworruy, 
with an Introduction by Mary E. Burr. 135 pages. Illustrated. 


Children’s Stories in American Literature. By Hen- 
RIETTA CHRISTIAN Wricut, First Book, 1660-1860, 249 pages ; 
Second Book, 1860-1896, 277 pages. 


The Hoosier School Boy. By Epwarp Ecciesron. Edi- 
tion specially arranged by the Author for use as a Reader in Schools. 
126 pages. Illustrated. 


The Eugene Field Book. Verses, Stories, and Letters for 
School Reading. Edited by Mary E. Burr and Mary B. CaABue. 
Introduction by W. Case, 134 pages. Illustrat:d. 


Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca. By Mary E. Burr. A 
Translation of the Story of Odysseus as used in the Schools of 
Athens and Berlin. 120 pages. Illustrated. 


Poems of American Patriotism. Chosen by Branprer 
Matuews. 285 pages. 


Twelve Naval Captains. By 
John Paul Jones, Richard Dale, William Bainbridge, Richard Som- 
ers, Edward Preble, Thomas Truxton, James Lawrence, Oliver H. 


in the development of this country. The suggestive questions which you have prepared 
must lead the pupil to the recognition of the philosophy of political and industrial move- 


ment in this country.” E 


Perry, Stephen Decatur, Isaac Hull, Charles Stewart, Thomas Mac- 
donough, 253 pages. Illustrated. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


a feeling against single plays in single volumes. The vol- 
umes are too small, and they do not look well on the 
shelves of most bookcases. When lost, they are not 
easily detected. The other extreme, the single volume of 
all the plays, happily no longer needs to be discussed. 
As between the Eversley and the other sets of Shakes- 
peare, in which there are from four to six plays in a vol- 
ume, the former has one distinct advantage. It is by far 
the pleasantest of them all to hold’in the hand, to look 
at, and to read from. 


BOYHOOD. A Plea for Continuity in Education. By 
Ennis Richmond. New York, London, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 154 pp. 

Mr. Richmond, in “Boyhood,” makes a strong plea for 
closer sympathy between parents and schoolmasters, and 
for more careful training of young boys at home in right 
habits and true ideals of manhood. He writes particu- 
larly of cases where boys are educated away from home, 
and the schoolmaster’s influence is strongest during the 
formative period of the boy’s life. It behooves parents 
to see that the right foundations are laid early and firmly, 
and they would do well to ponder the frank, wholesome 
advice of this book. 

FIRST LESSONS IN MODERN GEOLOGY. By A. H. 
treen, M. A., F. R. S. Edited by J. F. Blake, M. A. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 212 pp. 

The beginner in geology, whether he wants a general 
knowledge of the science or a good foundation for de- 
tailed work, will find the late Professor Green’s ‘Les- 
sons” an interesting and useful book. It reads like in- 
teresting classroom lectures, with the only disadvantage 
that the reader must be trusted to find specimens and 
microscope. The book ought to be of unusual help to 
any one studying by himself, for it does not depend on 
the expositions of a teacher. Professor Green must have 
been a born teacher. He inspires an interest in the sub- 
ject, and is as much concerned with showing how to work 
as with the facts of science. He trains the student for 
independent reasoning and investigation. The illustra- 
tions are particularly good, and add much to the practical 
usefulness of the book. 

4 SURVEY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Source Ex- 
tracts. By Howard W. Caldwell, A. M. Lincoln, Neb.: 
J. H. Miller. 246 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The studies from the sources in American history that 
appeared last year in the Northwestern Monthly have 
been issued in book form. The aim is to provide mate- 
rial in such convenient form that American history may 
be systematically studied from the sources in the public 
schools and in normal schools. Ten periods or phases of 
our history from the founding of the colonies to the Civil 
War are illustrated by selections from documents and rec- 
ords of all sorts. The extracts are brief, but always sig- 
nificant, and they bring into relief many aspects of the 
subject. These bits of contemporary writings make a 
stronger impression on the mind than pages of modern 


narrative on the same subject, and the more widely they 

are used, the better for the study of history. 

The compiler has done much to make the extracts prac- 
tically useful in the schools. He suggests methods of 
work by which the most benefit can be had from their 
use, and provides questions with each chapter to bring 
out the essential points. The book is useful for all stu- 
dents, and particularly helpful to teachers in their own 
study and in school work. 

HEROES Gr CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. By the 
Rev. A. J. Church, M. A. lilustrations in Colors by 
George Morrow. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
342 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Readers who cannot delve in the Anglo-Saxon and early 
German and French romances will find a satisfactory 
substitute in Mr. Church’s stories of the ‘“‘Heroes of Chiv- 
alry and Romance.” He retells the stories of Beowulf, of 
King Arthur and the Round Table, and of the ‘‘Treasure 
of the Nibelungs.” These legends have afforded material 
tor poets and imaginative writers at many periods of dif- 
ferent literatures. The names of the heroes are all 
familiar to us, so that it is doubly interesting to know 
them in their original character. It is a mythology of 
heroic action where strength and courage count more 
than gentleness and beauty, and where women play as 
impo*tant a part as men. 

While older readers are interested in the book from the 
point of view of literature and mythology, the young peo- 
ple will be absorbed in its tales of chivalry and heroism. 

The stories are told in graceful, old-time English that 
preserves the tone and the atmosphere of the originals 
as far as possible. Mr. Church has done a good service 
in making these stories available in so attractive a form. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM IN THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Henry A. Beers. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 455 pp. Price, $2 00. 

The romantic tendency in literature never developed 
into a “romantic school’ or became an all-pervading 
fashion in England, as it did in Germany and France. 
It has had, nevertheless, an important, though gradual 
and unconscious, influence. The eighteenth century is 
not as brilliant a period in which to study romanticism 
as the nineteenth, but without its quiet work of prepara- 
tion the later suecess could not have come. The names 
of Gray, Walpole, Collins, Percy, Warton, Ann Radcliffe, 
and Chatterton do not suggest half the interest there is 
in a study of their writings. 

The work of this transition period is very fully and 
ably treated by Professor Beers in his “‘History of Eng- 
lish Romanticism.” He presents the contemporary lit- 
erary frame of mind with considerable success, and 
ives a notion of the development of literature outside the 
strict lines of romanticism. Each subject is treated ex- 
haustively, with a description of the writer’s works and 
the opinions of contemporaries and of posterity regard- 
ing him. Fora period that produced no great works, the 
treatment is too prolonged and detailed for any but the 


special student. To students it is interesting as cover- 
ing a somewhat new field, for romanticism is rarely con- 
sidered by itself in histories of English literature. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MIL- 
TON. Cambridge Edition. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 417 pp. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
The Cambridge edition of Milton’s poems, in a single 

volume, is a remarkably satisfactory work. The book is 

of convenient size, well put together, and the print is ex- 
cellent. There is nothing to suggest compression or 
limited space. The editor’s wor! is fuily adequate, not 
only for an intelligent reading, but for profitable study 
of the poems. The notes are not massed at the end, so 
that much of text-book associations is avoided. Ex- 
planations and critical comments are given in head notes 
and in introductory essays that are interesting reading. 

The volume contains the Italian sonnets with transla- 

tions and the Latin poems with parallel prose renderings. 

The Latin poems contain much definite autobiographic 

material, and will repay a more general study than they 

receive. In every way the book is calculated to please 
the reader. 
— 


Diplomas 


Highest Award. Medal and Diploma, World's Fair. 


The closing of the school year brings always the 
inquiry: Where can we get handsome and _ ar- 
tistic diplomas? We furnish them. We have 
them for every kind of school, and we sell them 
at reasonable prices — $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, and- 
$6.00 per dozen. This is for first-class Litho 
graphed work. These handsome forms are blank 
as to name of school, location, and course of study, 
and these items are inserted, either by the pur- 
chaser or by us, in appropriate lettering; a small 
extra vharge if we make the insertion. 

Many institutions now want a Diploma Exclu- 
sively their own. ‘These we make to order at reason- 
able prices, and we will furnish sketches upon request. 

In writing us state kind of school and the num- 
ber needed. Remember that we meet all require- 
ments of the Diploma demand. 


C. L. RICKETTS, 


164 Dearborn Street, © «= Chicago. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


relieves the tired and con- 
fused condition of the brain 
after excessive mental ex- 
ertion. 

It imparts to the entire 
system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 
physical labor. 


Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

May 12: New England Normal Council at 
Boston normal school. Cnarles_ S. 
Chapin, president; Viola M. White, Gor- 
ham, Me., secretary. 

May 12: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; W. H. Small, Chel- 
sea, secretary. 

June 21-23: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cincinnati. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 


~*'" CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


May 13: Octavius Club, Le Moyne build- 
ing, at 10.30 a. m.; Miss Esther Mor- 
gan, president. Chicago Teachers’ 
Club, Masonic temple, 2.30 p. m.; Miss 
Jennie Goldman, president. Chicago 
Manual Training Association, 408 Le 
Moyne block, at 9 a. m.; Grant Beebe, 
president. Cook County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Y. M. C. A., 153 La Salle 
street, at 10.30 a. m.; J. E. Lemon. 
president. 

May 20: Institute of Education at the 
board rooms, 10.30 a. m.; William E. 
Watt, president. Illustrated lecture on 
“Western Scenery and the N. E. A.” by 
Principal William I. Marshall. 

May 27: Chicago Teachers’ Federation at 
Handel hall, 10.30 a. m. Installation of 
officers. 


“The best tools make the best work.’’ 
Next to the teacher the kind of material 
used is one of the most important factors 
in success of a school system. Cicero said 
of the orator, “When to rare natural ability 
there is added long-continued practice 
under the best masters, there results a rare 
eombination of excellence.’’ So when to 
extensive manufacturing facilities and up- 
to-date ideas there is added years of ex- 
perience in one line, there results a product 
of surpassing excellence. Educators and 
school officials should write to the Acme 
Stationery and Paper Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for their educational catalogue and speci- 
men book of school papers. Their adver- 
tisement is on another page. Having been 
established in 1878, they are second to none 
in enterprise and reliability. Their new 
goods are pre-eminent in artistic concep- 
tion, up-to-date styles, elegant color- 
effects, solid value of contents, and perfec- 
tion of finish. In these and all other re- 
spects they challenge comparison, and thus 
invite the patronage of the connoisseur, as 
their goods will satisfy the most fastidi- 
ous. They have over 1,000 styles of writ- 
ing tablets, cheap or fine. The fine-grade 
papers are also made into papeteries, with 
envelopes to match. Many of the papers, 
such as those in Vashtai, are of light 
weight for foreign correspondence. ‘'Vash- 
tai’? and “Study in Purple’ are Japanese 
designs. The new designs are twenty-eight 
in number; four color-studies, four inter- 
national designs, four floral designs, and 
sixteen conventional designs. These are 
original and distinetive productions, unap- 
proached by any line on the market. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BROWNVILLE. The Piscataquis 
Teachers’ Association met April 28 and 29. 
W. J. Rideout of Dover is the president, 
Miss E. R. Bearce of Guilford is secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. A high school teachers’ in- 
stitute was held here April 28-29. The 
subjects dealt wholly with the interest of 
the high school, and the speakers included 
many of the best instructors in this state 
and Massachusetts. The Concord Edu- 
eational Association met April 27, Hon. C. 
R. Corning presiding. Dr. D. E. Sullivan, 
chairman of the committee on physical 
culture, in his report forcibly attacked the 
sanitary conditions of school buildings, 
and spoke of the necessity of thoroughly 
investigating the subject and remedying 
such evils as may exist. Sub-Master N. B. 
Black read a valuable paper on “The 
Teaching of Science.” 


VERMONT. 


NORTHFIELD. Ground was broken at 
Norwich University May 1 for a hall 
which is to be erected in honor of Admiral 
Dewey, and named for him. The first 
spadeful of dirt was upturned by Captain 
Clark, who commanded the Oregon on her 
famous voyage. President Brown of the 
university sent the following message to 
Admiral Dewey: — 

Dewey, Manila: Congratulations, anni- 
versary; excavations begun; hall. 

BROWN. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The members of the High 
School Assistants’ Association to the num- 
ber of thirty had a dinner at the Hotel 
Vendome May 1. Miss Rice of the East 
Boston school presided, and the following- 
named teachers made addresses: Miss 
Carroll on ‘‘Examination’’; Miss Hawes 
on ‘“Text-Books”; Miss Wheaton on 
“Teachers and Clubs’; Miss Peabody on 
“Parents and Teachers.”——-The High 
Schoolmasters’ Club dined at the United 
States hotel May. The officers chosen were : 
C.C. Rasey, Fall River, presideut; George H. 
Jovee, Dedham, vice-president; and Harold C- 
Child, Swampscott, secretary and treasurer. 
The after-dinner topic was, ‘‘ The Physical 
Growth and Health of High School Pupils 
as Affected by Their School Requirements.” 
Dr. Sargent of Harvard had been an- 
nounced as a speaker, but, as he was not 
able to appear, Dr. George W. Fitz of Har- 
vard spoke at some length upon the phy- 
sical development of the pupils, which, he 
said, is as much a part of a principal’s 
duty as oversight of mental acquirements. 

LYNN. The need of a new high school 
building is being discussed. The present 
building, although new, is inadequate to 
accommodate both the English high and 
the Classical high schools. Nothing will 
be done at present towards a new building. 

MILTON. The school board has unani- 
mously elected Dana P. Dame superin- 
tendent of schools. Mr. Dame has been 
superintendent at Greenfield for six years. 

WORCESTER. Clarence F. Carroll has 
been re-elected superintendent of schools. 

MARBLEHEAD. The 250th anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of the town was 
celebrated May 1 by the schools with ap- 
propriate exercises. Two captured Span- 
ish gunboats in the harbor assisted by 
their salutes. 

NORTHAMPTON. The trustees of 
Smith College held their annual meeting 
May 1. There were present President Tu. 
Clark Seelye, Treasurer C. N. Clark, A. 
Lyman Williston of Northampton, Rey. R. 
M. Woods of Hatfield, Professor John B. 
Clark of Columbia University, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clark of Williamstown, Mrs. Mary B. 
Day of Syracuse, N. Y., Mrs. Charlotte 
Gulliver of Norwich, Conn. The finance 
committee was authorized to erect a new 
dormitory on the campus to accommodate 
sixty students. It will cost $40,000, and is 
to be ready for the opening of the college 
year in September, 1900. The committee 


A Brain 


Preservative -- A Complete Restorative. 


, Groshy’s Vitalized Phosphites 


There is no truer, kind- 
lier spirit than that which 


prompts a woman to aid 

V4 in the comfort and uplift- 
(ZF ing of her own sex—men- 
tal, moral or physical. 
= We admire as heroines 

/ “SS those women who make it 
a life’s purpose to rescue or 

nurse or teach their unfort- 

‘| unate sisters, but equally admirable 

is that spirit which impels a woman 
who has found he!p and comfort in sick- 
ness to use all her influence in bringing 
the same relief to others. 

‘*T shall be glad,’’ writes Mrs. Benj. H. Fair- 
banks, of Enosburg, 
Franklin Co., Vt., in ¥ 
a cordial letter to 
Dr. RB. V. Pierce, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., ‘‘if 
my testimony to the 
success of your treat- 
ment will help to influence 
other women, troubled 
with the diseases peculiar 
to our sex, towrite you. I 
am glad to be able to tell 
you of the great good your 
medicines have done me. 
I had been troubled with 
ulceration and its attend- 
ant aches and pains and 
nervousness several times; 
and finally made worse by 
a miscarriage, I wrote you. 
I took Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription and the 
‘Golden Medical Discov. 
ery ' for about three or four 
months and can truly say, 
they cured me. I shall never cease to be grate- 
ful.” 

No woman afflicted by such agonizing 
and discouraging complaints need hesi- 
tate to write to Dr. Pierce. She may 
feel assured, no matter what her circum- 
stances may be, of his respectful, earnest, 
fatherly sympathy and best professiona! 
efforts in her behalf. He stands among 
the most eminent practitioners of the 
century in this special field, and his 
advice will be given absolutely without 
charge. 

A free paper-bound copy of Doctor 
Pierce’s thousand page illustrated Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser will be sent 
for 21 one-cent stamps, to pay the mere 
cost of mailing; or for 31 stamps, a 
heavier, handsome cloth-bound copy will 
be sent. 


was also authorized to remove the doc- 
tor’s house and the Stoddard house, old 
buildings which have become eyesores on 
the campus. The Kingsley house on Elm 
street recently purchased is to be remod- 
eled into a dormitory. President Seelye 
was instructed to visit Washington to ex- 
tend a personal invitation to President 
McKinley to visit Smith College during 
the trip North in June to attend Mount 
Holyoke College commencement. The 
present faculty was re-appointed, only a 
few minor changes in assistants being 
made. 

FRAMINGHAM. John Parsons, 
principal of the academy and high school 
for the past seven years, died suddenly 
May 3 of heart disease. Mr. Parsons was 
forty-one years of age, and a graduate of 
Bates College. 

NEW BEDFORD. The New Bedford 
Tducational Association has had a grand 
year. On April 27 James Phinney 
Meserve spoke on “Secondary Education 
as Training for Vacation,’ and the first 
week in May the art committee had an ex- 
hibition of photographs, platinum prints, 
solar prints, Japanese prints, casts, and 
vases which excelled any art exhibit ever 
seen in the city. ——-_- At a meeting of the 
trustees of the textile school it was an- 
nounced that contributions to the equip- 
ment have been received from’ several 
firms. It was voted to expend $6,000 to 
operate the school next year. 

CONNECTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT. The twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the Fairfield County 
Teachers’ Association met April 28. Pro- 
fessor L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, 
Professor E. H. Griggs of California, and 
Superintendent C. N. Kendall of New 
Haven were the speakers. 


4 Is nota medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 
‘exhaustion, inability to work or study is only brain hunger. 


’ af), This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 


tive power to the blood, restore Vitality to the system, and 

give endur ince for mental labor without exhaustion. 

ye _VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox brain and germ of 


Ss Wheat, formulated by Prof. Perey more than 30 years ago. It 


Prepared only by 
If not found at 


Also Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure — the beat 
influenza. Itdoes not contain cocaine, Morphine, 


does not contain morphine or other injurious drug. 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application. 


GC, 56 West 25th St., New York. 
¢ y druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). 


remedy in existence for cold in the head, so 
Sore t 
or narcotic of any description. By mail 50 — = 


MIDDLETOWN. Dr. Samuel Hart of 
Hartford has been elected sub-dean of the 
Berkeley divinity school, and will accept 
the position. He is professor of Latin in 
Trinity College, Hartford, and secretary 
of the house of bishops, and is considered 
the best authority on the liturgies in the 
Episcopal church. He is also custodian 
of the standard prayer book. He will 
teach the department formerly taught by 
Bishop Williams — doctrinal theology and 
the prayer book. 

WEST HARTFORD. Arbor and Bird 
Days were celebrated May 5 by appropri- 
ate exercises in all the schools. Rev. T. 
M. Hodgdon made a fine address upon 
“Birds” in the several schools, and many 
trees, shrubs, and ivy plants were set out. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Under the new teachers’ 
salary law in New York, no teacher in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, or the Bronx is to 
be paid less than $600 a year; after ten 
years of service the minimum is to be $800, 
and after fifteen years $1,200. <A corre- 
sponding schedule provides for the princi- 
pals.——Columbia University, at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the trustees yes- 
terday, acknowledged gifts amounting in 
all to a little more than $217,000. Of this 
amount, $121,000 came in the shape of 
memorial funds. Seventy-five thousand 
dollars of the remainder was given by 
President Low to reimburse the corpora- 
tion for interest paid on money borrowed 
for the construction of the Low library. 
The fund of $100,000 commemorating the 
services to New York of Colonel George 
E. Waring, Jr., was handed over to the 
university by the chamber of commerce. 
The income of this money is to be paid to 
Mrs. Waring and her daughters during 
their lives. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. B. W. Murch, for the 
past seven years principal of the Force 
school, has been elected assistant of 
Superintendent W. B. Powell. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

The governor has appointed the new 
members of the state board of education 
provided for by the last legislature. The 
appointees are President J. J. Mills of 
Earlham College, President W. T. Stott 
of Franklin college, and Superintendent 
KE. G. Machin of Lagrange county. No 
better appointments could have been 
made. All these men have been closely 
identified with the educational work of the 
state for many years. Presidents Mills 
and Stott have long been very: prominent 
in the college affairs of the state and they 
have also shown much interest in second- 
ary and elementary education. Superin- 
tendent Machin has been for eighteen 
years at the head of educational affairs in 
Lagrange county. 

Superintendent J. A. Boyle of Michigan 
City has resigned, and will engage in 
other business. 

W. H. Simms, after a service of eighteen 
years, retires from the superintendency of 
the Goshen schools 

KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. Rev. Robert Ryland 
died last week at the age of ninety-four. 
He was one of the pioneer educators of the 
West. He has been president of the Rich- 
mond College for twenty-eight years. 
This is the largest African university. He 
was the oldest graduate of the Columbian 
University at Washington. 

KANSAS. 
The state normal school will conduct a 


summer session of two months under the 
auspices of the board of regents, but, as 
Stare or Ciry or TOLEDO, 
Lucas Counry. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free, 
I’. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists. 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Itis Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the “Christian Million,” 
under the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 1896, wrote :— 

‘*A good article will stand upon its own 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
will continue long which does not, in a more 
or less degree, harmonize with the state- 
ments which are published concerning it."’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 

Author of ** The Deemster,” ** The Manx- 
man,” ‘* The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
ing on “Criticism,’’ recently, said :— 

‘When a thing that is ad yertised greatly 
is good it goes and goes periaanently ; when 
it is bad, it only goes for a while: the public 
finds it out.”’ 


The Proprietor of 


PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 


‘It is a fallacy to imagine that anything 
will sell just because it is advertised. How 
many nostrums have been started with glare 
and snufied out in gloom? The fact is, a 
man is not easily guliled a second time; and 
every dissatistied purchaser does ten times 
more harm than one satisfied does good. 
Assuredly the saie of more than 6, ,000 
boxes of BEE'CHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 
periority and proverbial worth.’’ 


Beecham's Pills have for many years been the ular 
pop 


family medicine wherever the English language is Spoken, 
and they ~ow stand without a rival, In boxes, 10 cents 
and 25 cents each, atall drug stores. 


the legislature refused to appropriate for 
expenses, a small fee will be charged for 
tuition. All departments will be repre- 
sented. 

The institute course of study is being 
revised, and all future examinations will 
require a record on psychology for all 
grades of certificates. 

Superintendent Davidson of Topeka has 
been re-elected, and enters on his eighth 
year in his present position, with a good 
system of schools constantly improving. 

The governor selected April 20 as Arbor 
Day. This was unusually late for Kansas, 
but as the season also was unusually late, 
this date was more appropriate than it 
would have been in former years since the 
day was established. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. The regents of the State 
University of Washington held their an- 
nual meeting the twentieth of April for 
the election and re-election of the faculty 
of that institution for the ensuing college 
year. With but few exceptions, the mem- 
bers of the old faculty have been re-ap- 


Town Meeting 


should feel like investiga- 
ting the merits of the 

which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
books per annum, and thus saves the .. . 
We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed- 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards, 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . , 


“Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


‘Taxpayers’ Money. 


is positive proof of great economical value. 
It only costs B per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent. longer. 


All we ask is a fuir trial. 


system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 


We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


Box 6453. 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


pointed at increased salaries. Several new 
members have been added, among them 
being Dr. Fred W. Colegrove, now study- 
ing at the University of Leipsic, a gradu- 
ate of Colgate University, and once a stu- 
dent of philosophy under Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, who has been elected to the chair of 
philosophy, and Professor Priest, now as- 
sistant professor of rhetoric at Wisconsin 
University, who has been elected to the 
chair of rhetoric and oratory. Two dor- 
mitories will be added to the other build- 
ings already occupying the expansive 
grounds of the institution during the com- 
ing vacation. A preparatory course will 
also be added to the work of the univer- 
sity with the beginning of the new year 
for the benefit of students who are un- 
able to prepare for college at their homes, 

Superintendent R. E. Friars’ of 
Snohomish county, Superintendent W. J. 
Meredith of King county, Superintendent 
F. A. Sikes of Colfax, and Principal J. L. 
Dumas of Huntsville have been appointed 
as the new members of the state board of 
education, 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY. Professor Frank 
Cooper of Des Moines has been elected 
superintendent of schools. 


COLORADO. 

Professor W. S. Axtell died at Denver 
April 6 of pneumonia. Professor Axtell 
was a graduate of Beloit College, Wiscon- 
sin, and has been teaching in the College 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


Twenty-Fourth Session. 


July 10th to Aug. 18th. 


There will be each day eight hours of French; six of German; three of Jtalian ; two of Spanish ; 


three of Latin: 


three of Greek; two of Hebrew. A course in English Literature, by W. J. ROLFE; also 


courses on Library Economy, Political Economy, and Chemistry. 


For programme, address the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, MASS, 
For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 


Dr. L. SAU VEUR, 
263 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, II. 


MARTHAS VINEY 


ARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


SUMMER COURSES 


—AT THE— 


Massachusetts Institate of Technology 


Instruction will be given during June and July | 


by members of the regular instructing staff of the 
Institute, in Architecture (including elementary 
Design and Shades and Shadows), Analytical and 
Organic Chemistry, Biology, Bacteriology, Physi- 
Physics (lectures and laboratory), French, 
ierman, Mathematics, Mechanism, Descriptive 
Geometry, Mechanical Drawing and Shopwork. 
These courses are of special advantage to 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


or other persons planning to enter the Institnte 
with advanced standing in September. They also 
afford opportunity to TEACHERS and persons 
engaged in professional work to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of the Institute laboratories. 
Circulars giving detailed information will be 
mailed free on application. 
H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 
491 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer School, June 28---Aug. 10. 


Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 
demic studies, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
Joun O. REED, 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


of Yankton and Salt Lake College, meet- 
ing with marked success. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


The State Teachers’ Association will 
hold its annual convention the last week 
in June on Cumberland island. President 
J. M. Pound has outlined an extensive and 
interesting programme. At the last meet- 
ing of this association a resolution was 
passed, urging the trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia to open that institution in 
regular summer sessions to the white 
teachers of the state. This would require 
the university to admit women and the 
charter prohibits this. To overcome this 
barrier, an act was passed by the last leg- 
islature authorizing the university to ad- 
mit women teachers. Superintendent J. 
C. Woodward, chairman of the committee, 
will report progress and ask that the com- 
mittee be continued; and it is to be hoped 
that the University of Georgia will soon 
establish a chair of pedagogy, and operate 
regular summer sessions. 


Brrcuam’s Pics will dispel the blues. 


MR. LUCKEY’S RETIREMENT. 


There will be general and widespread 
regret at the failure of George J. Luckey 
to secure a re-election as superintendent 
of Pittsburg. He has been superintend- 


ent for thirty-one years, and is one of the 
best-known educational men in the coun- 
try, and is universally respected person- 
ally and professionally. He is succeeded 
by Samuel Andrews, one of the grammar 
principals. Mr. Andrews will have no 
easy task to maintain the record of Mr. 
Luckey, 


WANTED Two educated men in every county 
1 to represent us on “THE INTER- 
NATIONAL YEAR BOok,”’ anecessity to every teacher 
or Cyclopaedia user. 1.000 sold before publication. 


Address, DODD, MEAD, & CO., New York City. 


TEACHERS , We thank you for the good work 
» that you have done for us in the 
past, and take this method, a new one for us, of pro- 
curing your services again this vacation, as many of 
you know that we have the best subscription books 
made, Standard American and European autbors, 
also all popular and single volume books, * Rea 
Cross,’’ General Lee’s book on Cuba, Spanish War 
books,etc. Prices, $2.00 tu $600.00 per set. Send for 
catalogue and terms. w. WALKER & co., 
Publishers, Dept. D., 594 Washing on St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1882, 


THEACHERS WANTED. 
College Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, Department Teachers, Grade Teachers, 
Kindergartners, Specialists, Tutors, and Governesses, for colleges, schools, and homes in every State. 
No charge for recommending teachers. Address: Interstate Teachers’ Agencies, 


Eastern Ofi.e: Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia, 


Main Office. 126 Washington St, Chicago. 


PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s 


“Koh-i-noor” 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember that the work 
of the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 
Instruct your pupils to always use ‘“ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and 
CREDIT will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 

‘ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


Koh-i-noor’”’ 
Does not Break or 
Smear. 


**Koh-i-noor ”’ 
Erases Easily. 


**Koh-i-noor’”’ 
Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


** Koh-i-noor ”’ 

Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 


L. & HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA and LONDON. 


American Office: 


123 West Houston St., 


NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The leading article in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly for May is.a de- 
scription of the best trails to and from the 
Klondike gold fields, by Professor Angelo 
Heilprin. ‘In by the White Pass and Out 
by the Chilkoot” is full of valuable infor- 
mation and suggestions. ‘‘The Origin of 
European Culture,” by Professor William 
Z. Ripley, is the title of an investigation 
into the origin and growth of the Old- 
World culture. Professor Ira Remsen of 
Johns Hopkins contributes an article on 
“Liquid Air,” giving a simple and clear, 
but accurate, account of this most remark- 
able achievement of modern physics. 
“The Birds of the West Indies” are de- 
seribed by Dr. Oswald in his second chap- 
ter on the physical geography of these 
islands. Cesare Lombroso contributes an 
interesting article, entitled ‘Insane Char- 
acters in Fiction and the Drama.” ‘Colo- 
nial Expansion and Foreign Trade,” by 
Jacob Schoenhof, is a discussion of the 
proposition that colonial expansion and 
foreign trade go hand in hand. ‘The In- 
terpretation of Nature,” by Edmund 
Noble, traces the evolution of our present 
view of the universe from its earliest be- 
ginnings to the present time. The labor 
problem is discussed in an article by Ed- 
ward Bicknell, entitled “From Serfdom to 
Freedom.” Professor T. C. Mendenhall 
contributes a short reply to Mr. Clark’s 
article on “‘The Behring Sea Controversy.” 
“The Causes and Prevention of Insanity” 
is the title of an interesting paper by Dr. 
Smith Baker. The body articles are closed 
by a sketch (with portrait) of William 
Pengelly, the geologist. “Kindergarten- 
ized Children” and ‘“‘Is Freedom Limited 
by Climate?” are the titles in the Editor’s 
Table. Price, fifty cents a number; $5.00 
a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


—With the May number, George B. M. 
Harvey assumes editorial management of 
the North American Review. Attention 
is invited to the contents of this issue as 
illustrating the purpose of the new editor. 
The size of the magazine has been en- 
larged, and material improvements have 
been made in it. The opening pages are 
devoted to one series of articles from the 
pen of Major-General Nelson A. Miles on 
“The War with Spain.’’ Rear-Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford, R. N., contributes 
a paper on “China and the Powers,” while 
“The Religious Situation in England” is 
described by the Rev. John Watson, D. D. 
(lan Maclaren). The Hon. T. B. Reed 
writes concerning “The Nicaragua Canal,” 
and Nicolas Estevanez discusses ‘““What 
Spain Can Teach America.”’ Colonel 
Charles Chaille Long treats of “England 
in Egypt and the Soudan.” An essay on 
“The New Poetry” is furnished by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. “The Existing Con- 
ditions and Needs in Cuba” is presented 
by Major-General Leonard Wood. “The 
Curse in Education” is dealt with by Re- 
hecea Harding Davis. The ‘‘Work of the 
Joint High Commission” is favorably 
viewed by “A Canadian Liberal.”” Under 
the caption of ‘Wireless Telegraphy,’’ two 
most important articles are furnished, viz., 
one by G. Marconi, who treats the subjec 
in “Its Origin and Development,” and the 
other by J. W. Fleming, F. R. S., upon “Its 
Scientific Histery and Future Uses.” 
Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents a number. 
New York City: 3 East Fourteenth street. 


The Forum for May has able articles 
on “Anti-Trust Legislation,” by Aldace F. 
Walker; “Trusts in Europe,’ by Wilhelm 


Berdrow; “The Probem of Police Admin- | 


istration,” by Frank Moss; “The Irish 


Leaven in American Progress,’ by John J. | 


O’Shea; “American Art Coming Into Its 


Own,” by Gustav Kobbe: Colonies 
cf the World and How They are Gov- 
erned,”” by QOsear P. Austin; ‘Directed 


Sport as a Factor in Education,” by Fran- 
cis H. Tabor; “A Centennial Stocktaking: 
Retrospect,” by Jacob Schoenhof; 
“War's Aftermath,” by W. Kinnaird Rose; 
“The Textile Industry Since 1890,” by 
Henry G. Kittredge; ‘Lessons of the Paris 
Tribunal of Arbitration,” by David Starr 
Jordan; and “A Critic of the 
Drama: William Archer,” by Professor 
Brander Matthews. Price, $3.00 a year; 
85 cents a copy. New York: The Forum 
Publishing Company, 111 Fifth avenue. 


Notable features of Outing for May in- 
trout-fishing “The Dam 
Leapers,” William A, Whitney; 
“Plovers and Plover Shooting,” by Ed. W. 


clude a story, 


by 


Sandys; “The Challenge of the Sham- 
rock,” by A. J. Kenealy; “Angling for 
Eastern Trout,” by Mary Trowbridge 


Townsend; “Golfing "Round the Hub,” by 
George H. Sargent; “Five Weeks Awheel 
in France,’ by Sidney Cross; and “About 


Acted | 


LARKIN SOAPS 


AND FREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free, It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IM JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MArcn 307TH. 


Fly-Casting,” by George E. Goodwin. 
Many fine illustrations embellish a most 
readable and seasonable number. 


—The May number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine contains, among other features 
of exceptional interest. an article on 
“Rembrandt’s Etchings,” illustrated by 
many exquisite plates reproduced directly 
from the finest impressions in the British 
museum. The third and concluding paper 
by C. Dana Gibson is included, illustrated 
as before with many charming sketches by 
the author. Augustus C. Hare has writ- 
ten and illustrated an article on ‘The 
London of Pepys.’ The fiction of the 
number is of singular variety. 


—Paul Leicester Ford, the historian and 
novelist, has gathered together from vari- 
ous sources a number of new stories of 
Washington, and publishes them in the 
May Ladies’ Home Journal as “lhe 
Anecdotal Side of George Washington.” 


All the stories are capitally told, and to- 
gether they reveal the characteristics of 
the great American in a most interesting 
and impressive manner. 


—In an interesting article in May St. 
Nicholas, Samuel Scoville, Jr., tells how 
college athletes train, 


REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRANCISCO 
V/A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
ACCOUNT BAPTIST NATIONAL AN- 
NIVERSARIES. 

On account of the Baptist national an- 
niversaries at San Francisco, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
sion tickets from stations on its line to 
San Francisco May 14, 15, and 16, good to 
return until July 16, at rate of single fare 
for the round trip. 

For specific rates and detailed informa- 
tion apply to ticket agents 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


CONVENTION, 


July nith--14th, 1899. 


UNION * PACIFIC * RAILROAD 


traversing the States of Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, offers to 
delegates and teachers the most pleasant and comfortable route during the 


summer months. 


A glance at the Atlas of the United States shows this fact. 


““The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points, 


The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


04" THROUGH TOURIST CAR SERVICE FROM THE EAST TO CALIFORNIA, 


Beautifully illustrated pamphlets on Colorado, Utah, and California mailed 


free upou application. 
reservations, etc., apply to 


R, TEN BROECK, Gen’/ Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York. 


CC 


MOUND. 


MAMMOTH 


of them more so. 
homeward from the N. FE. A.. 


new — fresh — illustrated. 


TERRACE 
Yellowstone 


is the largest and, perhaps, the most unique of the many seen at 


Hor 


The history of these terraces and springs is intensely interesting; the sight 
Ry using the Shasta-Northern Pacific route 
next July, you can visit the Park. 

Send Cras. S. Fer, St. Paul, Minn., six cents for Wonderland ’99 — 
For rates, ete., address 

Hl. W. SWEET, 230 Washington St., Boston: 

W. F. MERSHON, 319 Broadway, New York: 

F. H. FOGARTY, 208 So. Clark St.. Chicago. 


For full particulars regarding rates, sleeping-car 


MASSEY, 
New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
4 State Boston. Mass 


Park 


SPRINGS. 
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@ 
Ad 


Person 


who is going to 


Bar Harbor 


to attend the meeting 


American Institute of Instruction 


will want to travel by the 


BEST ROUTE 


which is the 


ALL-RAIL LINE 


OF THE 


Maine Central 


WITH 


Four Express Trains 


DAILY FROM BOSTON TO BAR HARBOR, 


| Ar. Bar Harbor, 5.45pm. 7.15 p.m. 7,40 am. 


RUNNING AS FOLLOWS: 


Lv. Boston, 8,00 a.m. 9,00 a.m. 7,00 p.m. 9.30 p.m. 
Lv, Portland, 11.05 a.m. 12,30 p.m. 11.00 12,55 am. 
7.40 am, 


Through Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 


. 


Trip 3 


0000009006002 18 preferable, 


THE 


Str. Frank Fones 


OF THE 


Portland, Mt. Desert, and Machias \Stbt. Co 


LEAVES PORTLAND 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 
At 11.00 p. m., 


on arrival of 7.00 p.m. train from Boston, 


Arriving at Bar Harbor 12.50 noon 
the next day. 
This is the only insuring 


line running on The Inside Route Immunity 


from seasickness, Wich a constant panorama of the 
grandest scenery on the Atlantic seaboard, 


FOLDERS may be had by writing 
F. E. BOOTHBY, 
General Passenger Agent, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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| May 11, 1899. 


Title. 
Talks to Teachers’of Psychology...... 


A Modern Sacrifice.......... 
Danish Fairy and Folk Tales 
Retrospects and 
On the Edge of the Empire... .... Jepson and 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Pictures of Life in Armenia.................... 


Publisher. 


Author. Price 
James. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 
Hale, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co,, Boston, 3.00 
Fiske. “ 6 1,00 
Gilbert. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1.25 
husband. te 2.50 
Jones. ae a 3.00 
Duruy. T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Doyle. D. Appleton & Co., 1.25 
Felkin. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 1.75 
Ford. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Alden. Lothrop Publishing ©o., Boston. 
Bay. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 1.50 
Lanier. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
Kranson [Ed.|. American Book Company, N. Y. 
Nazarleck. Longmans, Green, & Co., a 2.00 
Harrison. J B. Lippincott Co.. Phila, 1.25 
Morris. “6 1.50 
Brownlee. The Werner Company, Akron, 0. 1.00 


PRESIDENT CANFIELD. 


President James H. Canfield of the Ohio 
State University at Columbus has been 
elected librarian of Columbia College. 
This is an excellent choice. It is work to 
which Dr. Canfield is specially adapted. 
He was thought of as librarian of con- 
gress, but residence in Ohio precluded him 
from choice for that position. His tastes 
are in line of library administration, and 
he will do exceedingly well at Columbia. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER IN- 
STITUTE. 


The Martha's Vineyard summer insti- 
tute is the oldest of all the summer schoo!s 


for teachers. It has forty or more instruc- 
tors, including many of the foremost edu- 
eators of our entire country. Its students 
for several years past have numbered from 
five to six hundred, coming from every 
state in the union. The “School of 
Methods” gives practical instruction in 
pedagogical science applied to the art of 
instructing in all the common school 
branches of study. The academic depart- 
ments offer the best instruction in a great 
variety of subjects, including the lan- 
guages, mathematics, the sciences, music, 
painting, drawing, elocution and oratory, 
literature, history, civil government, 
manual and physical training, and short- 
hand. 

Among the instructors of the institute 
are eleven college professors, seven nor- 
mal and high school teachers, eight super- 
intendents and supervisors, and eight spe- 
cialists. 

The location is exceptionally fine, out in 
the Atlantic ocean, with cool sea breezes 
all the time. With its boating, fishing, 
sea bathing, and concrete roads for bicy- 
eyling, it is a great place for recreation. 
Over and above all, it is every way inex- 
pensive. 


MR. LOUIS P. NASH. 


Louis P. Nash of Gardner, Mass., who 
succeeds Superintendent P. W. Search at 


Holyoke, is one of the ablest of the 
younger men of the state. There has been 
no more satisfactory instance of profes- 
sional promotion than his. With none of 
the trappings of dash, hustle, and preten- 
sion, he began his work as superintendent 
at Hingham, Mass., some ten years ago, 
and brought up those schools until they 
were in the front rank. Then he went to 
Gardner, where they paid him an excep- 
tionally high salary for the size of the 
place, and his success was as grand as it 
had been at Hingham. He has been much 
in demand as an educational speaker, and 
is a distinctively recognized leader in the 
state. His choice was a substantial recog- 
nition of merit. 


BOSTON’S NEW BOOM. 


Another advertising men’s club is to be 
formed. Boston is the city in which the 
organization is to be founded. George W. 
Bull, advertising manager of the National 
Magazine, has instituted the project, and 
issued a communication to every one in- 
terested in the advertising business in that 
city. Requests were made in the letter for 
suggestions for a name for the club. Bos- 
ton has a large number of active advertis- 


ing men connected with the newspapers, 
magazines, agencies, and houses which do 
an extensive advertising business. Such 
an organization would prove of great 
benefit to them, and it is the earnest hope 
of Mr. Bull that he will be able to start 
the organization with a large membership. 


TIMES CHANGE. 

Here is an item published in October, 
1858: “‘An enterprise of the highest ‘pith 
and moment’ was consummated on Satur- 
day, the 9th inst., by the arrival at St. 
Louis, Missouri, of the first overland mail 
from San Francisco, the distance of nearly 
8,000 miles having been accomplished in 
twenty-three days and four hours, or in 
one day and twenty hours less than the 
contract time.’’ To-day this trip is made 
in “three days and four hours,” discount- 
ing the twenty days. It has been so many 
years since it took a longer time that no 
one realized that it was ever a surprise to 
make the trip in twenty-three days. 


MANSFIELD (PA.) NORMAL. 

Principal Albro has retired from the 
Mansfield state normal school, and his 
position has been filled by Professor A. T. 
Smith of West Chester, Pa. This is the 
second of the state normal schools of 
Pennsylvania that has been filled from the 
teaching force of West Chester, a compli- 
ment to Principal George W. Phillips of 
West Chester that his friends greatly ap- 
preciate. Professor Smith is one of the 
cleanest thinkers, best spirited and wisest 
of the normal school men of the state, and 
his promotion is no surprise. 


BURLINGTON BREAKS A RECORD. 


WEST-BOUND MAIL TRAIN RUNS 206 MILES IN 
199 MINUTES, INCLUDING ALL STOPS. 


The fast West-bound mail train over the 
Burlington road broke another record on 
Sunday night on the run from Chicago to 
Burlington, making the 206 miles in 199 
minutes. The best previous record was 
205 minutes, made last Friday night by 
the same engineer—J. E. Kelley. 

The record-breaking run resulted from 
a loss of time in loading the mail cars in 
Chicago, and the train pulled out with 
orders to catch up with the schedule as 
soon as possible. The train was drawn 
by engine No. 1512, with Hugh Kelley as 
fireman. The average on the run was 
sixty-two miles an hour, including stops, 
which aggregated sixteen minutes. Tak- 
ing these out, the running time for the 
distance was 183 minutes, or an average of 
sixty-eight miles an hour. 

The Burlington is making a wonderful 
record witb its fast mail service. It 
speaks well for the high standard of track 
and discipline that must prevail to accom- 
plish such results. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
224442428 


POSITIVELY CURED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


ASTIGMATISM 


Tue INESTIMABLE 
BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


Ler 
REE, 


ILLUSTRATED PAMP 
OW THE EYE, MAILED 


AVOID SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES, 
MEADACHE & SURGICAL OPE 


JOURNAL EDUCATION. 
Some New Books. 


OUR hence business is like all other business in this, that its success depends upon repeated dealings with 
i 20 mack ye people. It is doubtful if there is any profit in sending the first teacher toa given school. There 
and what s = “il required to find out just what the needs of the school are, what special requirements it makes, 
atksion. ge advantages it offers, etc., that the time given to the first \acancy is hardly paid for by the com 
greater part if or work has been successful and the school comes to us again the next year, we are saved the 
teacher labor. Every call fora REGULAR entered all the particulars we can learn— the 
ship, its discipli ed upon a card, on which are 4 character of the school, its standard of scholar- 
of them) ar fpr condition, the price of board, ete. All these cards are kept (we have now more than 30,000 
if there has b arranged alphabeticaily by States. Whenever a call comes for a teacher our first step is to see 
the calte pods n & previous call from this school, and if so, to get from that card all possible information. When 
offers, and ne every year, we know the school, know what sort of teachers it wants, and what inducements it 

ive up tl can soou limit the nuinber of possible candidates till choice is easy. 
up the Agency business if we did not OVOFY FOAT HAVE MOLS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ c. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 101 Auditorium Building 


Established in 1884. Positi filled, 4,70 —— 
" ositions ed, 4,700. Seeks Teacher 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without ————. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in goo 
The Albert schools than any other Western Agency. en Central 
Teachers’ iness direct with employers, and candidates * Music 
personally recommended, Calls for September il 
Agency. uow coming in. New Year-Book free, j all, 
Address J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


B. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 

AGENCY. best schools in the West....... 
introduces to Coileyes, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesa s, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futron, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


_4 Ashburton P} , Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


1505 Penn. Ave... Washington. 
414 Century Blag., Minneapoiia. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


©, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lew 
F F t A FN lE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Sen’ for Agency Manuai 
The P , Re AcE 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
~ herngit RA IT EACH ERS GE NCY WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE The right teacher in the right place 
. insures a good schcol 
HENRY SABIN., Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, IOWA. 
| with successful ex perience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class postsrene. Write forinformation concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 
IF YOU positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


it HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


New quarters, added facilities, expert service. Send for new Manual, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 
vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now making 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprictor, 
24 State St, Albany, N. Y. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


‘SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SoUTH- 


WESTERN TEACHER'S AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ilities for placin achers 
W in sh i p We have unequaled facilitie p g te 


. in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
THE VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. | KK ellogq’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Wants trained teachers 1n ail iimes 
york, including Music, Art and Drawing, Kinder- 
Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places, 


rarten, &c. Operates throughout the South. 
' Apply to J. R. WEAVER, Manager. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency New England teachers wanted. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. | H. 
Established 1855. o. 61 E. ot - New York. 
3 East 14th St., New York, 


EXCHANGE 


Recommends superior veachers. Our recommend 
ations have weight with achoo! officiala 


AMKRIVAN TKACHKRS? BURKAU 
Teachers Wanted (2iet Vear.) ST. Lonta. Mo. 
HEN coour advertisers, pleas: 

mention the “ Tanrnal of Fanecatian 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We assist teachers in se- 
TEACHE RS curing positions by sup- 

plying Colleges, Schools, 
and Families with Professors, Teachers, and Goy- 
ernesses Pree of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS ACENUY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, "cots." 


COLO, 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 
JE can assist competent teachers to desirable posi- 

tious, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
aminations. War creates a demand for large increase of employees, 


3’ Agencies. 
James hussell Lowell and His Friends............... 
Complete Poetical Works of John Milton............ | 
The Student’s Life of Paul............ 
The Philippines and Round About, ....... .. Young; 
The History of South America................---.... | 
Ancient History of the East.............. 
Letters and Lectures on Education.................. 7 
Mg 
1e Policy of Colbert. .......... ......... 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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First Steps in the History of 
Our Country. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY and ARTHUR MAY MOWRY. 


Few books are so fascinating and stirring to boys and girls, either 
in school or under the evening lamp at home, as “First Steps in the 
History of Our Country.” 

The book consists of the personal narratives of 39 of the most dis- 
tinguished Americans,*from Columbus to Edison. ‘Lhrough the stories 
of these leading personages the history of our country is woven. The 
personal ‘narratives are told with all the spirit and bright interest of 
an accomplished story-teller, and abound in anecdote and conversation, 
and are equally readable, both to children and adults. 

When a young person finishes this book, he has gained a very fair 
idea of what AMERICA stands for, and he has also gained a proud idea 
of what it is to be an American Citizen. 

It is also a most fair book. It gives both sides of disputed questions. 
Thus, it recognizes what Lord Baltimore did for religious toleration in 
Maryland as distinctly as it describes what Roger Williams did for re- 
ligious liberty in Rhode Island. In its portrayal of Calhoun, Clay, and 
Lee, it gives to the South as fair a showing as the North receives in the 
stories of Webster, Lincoln, and Grant. 

The book is up-to-date in its recognition of the Spanish war, which 
is treated in the interesting narrative of the beautiful work done by Clara 
Barton and the Red Cross Society. 

There is not a dull page in it. Though a history, it reads more like 
a romance. ‘The dullest child who once begins to read this book will 
not want to lay it down until it is finished. 

As a school text-book for Elementary Grades or for Supplementary 
Reading, or as a book for a child’s Library, it leads all others. 


213 Lllustrations. Introductory price, 60 cents. 


jg20 Pages. 


I-merson’s saying, that every institution is but the lengthened 
shadow of a man, was evidently one of the inspirations of this 
delightful little book. — School Journal. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 


NEw YORK. 


BOSTON. 


HE BRADLEY 
STANDARD WATER COLORS, 


Made to complete the material appliances tor 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR 
our system of Color Instruction. 


PRACTICAL WORK, 
PREPARED IN THREE FORMS: 
Dry, in cakes, price per box, postpaid................4+45 25 cents. 


Moist, in tubes, per tube, cents. 
HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW WE STILL MAKE THE POPULAR 
STANDARD MIXING PALETTE ? | SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. 


Adapted to any line of Water Colors in tubes. Try also our 

Adopted by the Greater New York Schools. | DRAWING PENCILS, COMPASSES. 

Price, 60 cents a dozen; postage, 25 cents a dozen. and other Apparatus. 
CATALOG FREE....... 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 11 E. 16th St. ATLANTA: 515 Grand Bldg. KANSAS CITY: 418 E. 9th St. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success Endorsed by all 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 


with manuals for teachers. 
EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, s. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, By M. 8S. Emery. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 


Unmounted, $1.00.......... Mounted, with Rollers, $1.30,........ . Booklet free. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades, 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
—~ half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
—~ tor $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N, W., Washington, D.C, 


Himerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERIOA, 
Has a thorough and systematic a *hysical ’ 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the ‘Philosophy of me 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
ge Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


THE BEST 
MODERN BOOKS 


SPRACHE UND GESPRACH. 
GERMAN PRIMER. Firat and Second Reader, Natural Method. By J. P. 
LOESBERG. Edited by Prof. C. F. Kolbe, Buchtel College, Ohio. Illus- 


trated. $1.v0. 
The best method I have seen for teaching German.” —B. H. BELL, 


High School, Springtield, Mass. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 


Just out. By May R. ATWATER, New Haven, Ct. Poems of Browning, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Sangster, etc., paraphrased for First 
Grade, with anique illustrations. A most charming book. 30 cents. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 
HISTORICAL SERIES. Durron, Brookline, Mass. 
NDIANS AND PIONEERS~— Earliest Days in America, 72 cents. 


Bs 
THE COLONIES. The best treatment of Colonies. Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. : 
They tila lonu felt want. We have adopted them.” —C. B. GILBERT, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Surr. Worcester. 


AROUND THE WORLD. First Book, Primary, 40 cents ; Second Book, for 3d and 4th Grades, 50 cents. A 
sociological treatment of unique people. Vrofusely illustrated. CUBA, PORTU KICO, PHILIPPINES, 


HAWAII. in Book II. 
“ The best books in print for elementary geography work.” — ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Ills. 


REVIVAL OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BUCKINGHAM, Choice selections from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Plates of Poets; fac-simile 
of handwriting; tables of dates; valuable bibliography; invaluable for stuaents, +0 cent, 
“ Ereellent; we hare adopted uw.” — Prof. PERRY, Princeton University. 
MORSE SPELLER. 
DuT?TON. Leading all others. The correlation of Spelling with History, Geography, Science, and Literature. 


Com, cloth, ju cents. Test it. 
“1 is my idea of an ideal, up-to-date speller.” — F.. R. SHAW, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York. 


NEW CENTURY DEVLOPMENT MAPS. 
Best in use. Price one-half that of inferior outline maps. 40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets. 
CUBA, PORTO RICO, PHILIPPINES: Maps. 
Ready. Universally adopted by up-to-date schools, 
Th Be t ATWOOD’S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
€ S ° SMITH - WILLARD STANDARD PHYSIOLOGY. 
Before ordering others, do not fai 


i to examine our successful books. Now is the time to buy Thompson's 
Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memorandum for four years. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS.” Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other choice books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, . . . 96 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BOSTON : 36 Bromfield Street, t-44 CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue. 


Publishers. A Rare Opportunity. 


ated on ra Lake, t lei ’ t 

i CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR ated on Cayuga Lake, to be leased, tree of rent to 
IN 20 LESSONS 


experienced educator capable of establishing and 
successfully carrying ona boys’ schvol or academy 
for both sexes. Steam heat, electric lights, and 
in schools and self- rooms for about sixty boarding pupils. 
pe Firat Prize, rm het Exposition, Chicago, 1893. Address E. W. MOSHER, Secretary, 
French, Frances, Sample lessons, 
Learn by our original and simple 


AURORA, N. Y. 
LANGUAGES BY method those unable to come to the yrs 


PHONOGRAPH sud nace move | CC HOOL OF EXPRE SSION. 


Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send §c, for cat. 
& Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 

° eee Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 

Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Five Diplomas, 


the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
PU B LI S N G oh every true roduct of art. On De contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
4347 East 10th St., of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu- 
P 
N.EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, rovince of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
-.- Boston, Mass. | Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have ae the work of elo- 
) 


ite f 

Lj N | YJ E R S | T Y } Write or Catalogue, Too much strese can hardly be laid on the author’s 
¢ J& Price-List, ground principle, that where a methed aims to regulate 

Any Information. 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
a=. dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
COMPANY: CHS ae New York i’ lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
= ISS he Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 


tific and artistic principles. 
Specimen copy of Kxpression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
Address. SCHOOL OF EXPRFSSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORT 


Invented in 1837. Leads all in 1898. 

PRNICIPAL ROBINSON, of Albany (N.Y. High School, 
says: * Stenoyraphy is coming into inoy. Schools and com 
ing to stay, and it ws well to recognize thefact.” 

Get * Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- A Plan ISES 
structor,” 252 pages. Price, $150. Adopted and SAVES 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn three-tuurths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 
St. Louie. Mo atc. Address that the not sold or given to 
other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 1-4.A, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, 40 cts. 


“OLD WIDDER BUDD 


At the Sewing Society,’’ a comical New England 
character sketch or piece to speak. It pleases 
audiences and wins medals hel prizes. Also 24 
other books with attractive pieces to speak. 


7 E ducational Institutions 


COLLEGKs. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
Eleventh and Clintcn Streets, Phi'adelphia, Pa. 


Each sent postpaid for 10 cents: Forty-fourth Annual Session opens October 2, 1499. 
Three years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, and 


to teachers $1.00 per doz. clinics. Women admitted. For information, address 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ill. Dr, WILBUR F. LITCH, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 


ecdindisaaasiaheite OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
F Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
odscombined. For circulars appty to 
or official anywhere, can secure of u : 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
trim, dents ths ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
dozen, postage or expressage free ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
' For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
ik ention this a logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, P 
ds & Noble log ITTEMORE, Principal. 
- _For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, P. BECKWITH. 


Any oy HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 
Mias JULIA E. CRANK. Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
School Books Principal. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRipGrewarrR, Mass. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 


Course for Su visors of Music in Public Schools. 
6) In the remotest hamlet, or any teacher ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
Of all Publishers TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Zz For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
CHARLES CHAPIN, Princtnal 


QUATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircnnoxc, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
AORN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave. NY. CQ. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
ddress 


N YOUR correspondence with advertisers 
please mention this paper. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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